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WHEAT TO PAKISTAN 


MONDAY, JUNE 15, 1953 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, B.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 
e% The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 
= The committee has met this morning to consider bills 5659, 5660, 
and 5661, which are identical, to provide for the transfer of price- 
support wheat to Pakistan. 

(The bills referred to are as follows:) 


[H. R. 5659, 83d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To provide for the transfer of price-support wheat to Pakistan 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law, the Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized and directed to make 
available to the President out of wheat stocks acquired through price-support 
operations not to exceed one million long tons of wheat, during the period ending 
June 30, 1954, for transfer to the Government of Pakistan upon such terms 
and conditions as the President determines appropriate, of which seven hundred 
thousand tons may be made available in order to alleviate starvation and mass 
suffering threatened by famine conditions in Pakistan and not to exceed three 
hundred thousand tons to provide such reserve supply as he may determine to be a 
necessary supplement to such emergency assistance. Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall deliver the wheat on board vessels in United States ports as directed 
by the President. 

Src. 2. For the purpose of making payment to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for commodities disposed of hereunder, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums as are equal to the Corporation’s investment in such commodities, 
including handling costs, plus the costs incurred in making deliveries hereunder. 
Any funds or other assets available to the Commodity Credit Corporation may 
be used, in advance of such appropriation or payments, for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

Suc. 3. No assistance under authority of this Act shall be made available until 
an agreement is entered into between Pakistan and the United States containing 
the following undertakings, and any others the President may determine to be 
desirable to carry out the purposes of this Act, on the part of Pakistan: 

(a) To distribute the supplies made available under this Act, as well as similar 
supplies obtained locally or imported from outside sources by the Government of 
Pakistan, among the people of Pakistan without discrimination. 

(b) To give full and continuous publicity in Pakistan to the assistance fur- 
nished by the United States. 

(c) To permit persons designated by the Government of the United States to 
observe without restriction the distribution in Pakistan of supplies made avail- 
able under authority of this Act. 

(d) To deposit in a special account amounts of the currency of Pakistan 
equivalent to the amounts of such currency accruing to the Government of 
Pakistan from the import and sale of commodities furnished as a grant hereunder, 
this account to be utilized as may be agreed upon by the United States and the 
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Government of Pakistan for the benefit of the people of Pakistan in programs to 
increase food production and in other projects and programs in the mutual 
interest of the United States and Pakistan 

e) To allocate to the use of the Government of the United States 5 per 
centum of the local currency account established in subsection (d) for use, in 
accordance with applicable United States laws, for local currency requirements 
of the United States, inc ioion administrative and operating expenses in Pakistan 

on sistance supplied by the United States. 

f) To pursue all appropriate measures to reduce its relief needs and to increase 
production and supply and improve distribution of foodstuffs within Pakistan 
sen the danger of similar emergencies in the future. 

Sec. 4. All or any part of the assistance provided hereunder shall be termi- 
nated by the President whenever he, or Congress by concurrent resolution, 
determines that because of changed conditions continuation of assistance is un- 
necessary or undesirable. Termination of assistance to Pakistan under this 
section may include the termination of deliveries of all supplies scheduled under 
this Act and not yet delivered 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this Act shall affect the applicability of section 
1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 19538, or other provisions of law 
to the local currency allocated to the use of the United States in accordance with 
the agreement provided for in section 3 





eee 
(H. R, 5660, 83d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To provide for the transfer of price-support wheat to Pakistan 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law, the Commodity Credit ‘Corporation is authorized and directed to make 
available to the President out of wheat stocks acquired through price-support 
operations not to exceed one million long tons of wheat, during the period ending 
June 30, 1954, for transfer to the Government of Pakistan upon such terms and 
conditions as the President determines appropriate, of which seven hundred 
thousand tons may . a available in order to alleviate starvation and mass 
suffering threatened by famine conditions in Pakistan and not to exceed three 
hundred thousand oe to provide such reserve supply as he may determine to be a 
necessary supplement to such emergency assistance. Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation shall deliver the wheat on board vessels in United States ports as directed 
by the President 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of making payment to the Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation for commodities disposed of hereunder, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as are equal to the Corporation’s investment in such commodities, including 
handling costs, plus - e costs incurred in making deliveries hereunder. Any funds 
or other assets available to the Commodity Credit Corporation may be used, in 
advance of such pena oe he or payments, for carrying out the purposes of this 
Act 

Sec. 3. No assistance under authority of this Act shall be made available until 
an agreement is entered into between Pakistan and the United States containing 
the following undertakings, and any others the President may determine to be 
desirable to carry out the purposes of this Act, on the part of Pakistan. 

a) To distribute the supplies made available under this Act, as well as similar 
supplies obtained locally or imported from outside sources by the Government of 
Pakistan, among the people of Pakistan without discrimination. 

(b) To give full and continuous publicity in Pakistan to the assistance furnished 
by the United States. 

(ec) To permit persons designated by the Government of the United States to 
observe without restriction the distribution in Pakistan of supplies made available 
under authority of this Act 

d) To deposit in a special account amounts of the currency of Pakistan equiva- 
lent to the amounts of such currency act ruing to the Government of Pakistan from 
the import and sale of commodities furnished as a grant hereunder, this account to 
be utilized as may be agreed upon ca the Un ited § states and the Government of 
Pakistan for the be nefit of the people of Pakistan in programs to increase food 
production and in other projects and programs in the mutual interest of the United 
States and Pakistan. 
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(e) To allocate to the use of the Government of the United States 5 per centum 
of the local currency account established in subsection (d) for local currency 
requirements of the United States, including administrative and operating ex- 
penses in Pakistan in connection with assistance supplied by the United States. 

(f) To pursue all appropriate measures to reduce its relief needs end to increase 
production and supply and improve distribution of foodstuffs within Pakistan 
so as to lessen the danger of similar emergencies in the future. 

Sec. 4. All or any part of the assistance provided hereunder shall be terminated 
by the President whenever he, or Congress by concurrent resolution, determines 
that because of changed conditions continuation of assistance is unnecessary or 
undesirable. Termination of assistance to Pakistan under this section may include 
the termination of deliveries of all supplies scheduled under this Act and not yet 
delivered. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this Act shall affect the applicability of section 
1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or other provisions of law 
to the local currency allocated to the use of the United States in accordance with 
the agreement provided for in section 3. 


{H. R. 5661, 83d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To privide for the transfer of price-support wheat to Pakistan 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the Commodity Credit Corportaion is authorized and directed to make 
available to the President out of wheat stocks acquired through price-support 
operations not to exceed one million long tons of wheat, during the period ending 
June 30, 1954, for transfer to the Government of Pakistan upon such terms and 
conditions as the President determines appropriate, of which seven hundred 
thousand tons may be made available in order to alleviate starvation and mass 
suffering threatened by famine conditions in Pakistan and not to exceed three 
hundred thousand tons to provide such reserve supply as he may determine to 
be a necessary supplement to such emergency assistance. Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall deliver the wheat on board vessels in United States ports as 
directed by the President. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of making payment to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for commodities disposed of hereunder, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums as are equal to the Corporation’s investment in such commodities, 
including handling costs, plus the costs incurred in making deliveries hereunder. 
Any funds or other assets available to the Commodity Credit Corporation may be 
used, in advance of such appropriation or payments, for carrying out the purposes 
of this Act. 

Sec. 3. No assistance under authority of this Act shall be made available until 
an agreement is entered into between Pakistan and the United States containing 
the following undertakings, and any others the President may determine to be 
desirable to carry out the purposes of this Act, on the part of Pakistan: 

(a) To distribute the supplies made available under this Act, as well as similar 
supplies obtained locally or imported from outside sources by the Government of 
Pakistan, among the people of Pakistan without discrimination. 

(b) To give full and continuous publicity in Pakistan to the assistance furnished 
by the United States. 

(c) To permit persons designated by the Government of the United States 
to observe without restriction the distribution in Pakistan of supplies made 
available under authority of this Act. 

(d) To deposit in a special account amounts of the currency of Pakistan equival- 
lent to the amounts of such currency accruing to the Government of Pakistan from 
the import and sale of commodities furnished as a grant hereunder, this account 
to be utilized as may be agreed upon by the United States and the Government 
of Pakistan for the benefit of the people of Pakistan in programs to increase food 
production and in other projects and programs in the mutual interest of the United 
States and Pakistan. 

(e) To allocate to the use of the Government of the United States 5 per centum 
of the local currency account established in subsection (d) for use, in accordance 
with applicable United States laws, for local currency requirements of the United 
States, including administrative and operating expenses in Pakistan in connection 
with assistance supplied by the United States. 
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(f) To pursue all appropriate measures to reduce its relief needs and to increase 
production and supply and improve distribution of foodstuffs within Pakistan so 
as to lessen the danger of similar emergencies in the future. 

Sec. 4. All or any part of the assistance provided hereunder shall be terminated 
by the President whenever he, or Congress by concurrent resolution, determines 
that because of changed conditions continuation of assistance is unnecessary or 
undesirable. Termination of assistance to Pakistan under this section may in- 
clude the termination of deliveries of all supplies scheduled under this Act and 
not yet delivered. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this Act shall affect the applicability of section 
1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or other provisions of law to 
the local currency allocated to the use of the United States in accordance with 
the agreement provided for in section 3. 

The CuarrMan. Pakistan is a nation now in distress because of 2 
successive years of severe drought. Because of this calamity, Pakistan, 
while normally self-sufficient as to food, is at this moment faced with 
the specter of famine unless supplied with wheat within the next few 
weeks. For that reason prompt consideration of this legislation is 
imperative. 

On June 10 the President sent a message to Congress on this subject. 
I believe that message should appear as a part of these hearings. 
Unless there is objection, the message will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The President’s message of June 10 is as follows:) 


H. Doc. No. 171, 83d Cong., 1st sess 
WHEAT FOR PAKISTAN 


MESSAGI FROM THE PRESIDENT OI! rut UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING RECOM- 
MENDATION FOR GRANT OF WHEAT TO PAKISTAN 


Tue Wuite Hovse, June 10, 19538. 


Pakistan are faced with famine, and they have asked our help in 





ate to be in a position to offer help at this time, for we have an 








abundance of wheat I strongly believe that we should do so. Accordingly, I 
urge the Congres to make possible the shipment to Pakistan of up to 1 million 
] X f I ted State wheat 

rhe specter of famine confronts the people of Pakistan at a crucial time in their 
growth as a young, free natio: | hecked, it could undermine the very demo- 
cratic principles and institutions to which Pakistan is dedicated. 

The crisis is largely a result of a calamity of nature. Pakistan was self-sufficient 
in food until severe drought, in 2 successive years, struck the wheat-producing 
area of west Pakistan. 

The wheat consumption of the people of west Pakistan averages less than 12 
ounces per day in a diet consisting very largely of this grain. Today, Govern- 
ment wheat reserves have fallen to the vanishing point. 


both for consumption and for a small working reserve during the next 
1 ths. Of this total the Government of Pakistan expects to be able to 
obtain about 400,000 tons of wheat with its own and other aid resources. Canada 
and Australia have both made generous grants for wheat to Pakistan. There is 
no important source in the free world other than the United States able to furnish 
additional help. 
Pakistan has, therefore, appealed to the United States for 1 mullion tons of 
wheat Its approach has been one of dignity—as one sovereign democracy to 
tating a real and urgent need. Between the people of Pakistan and 
f the United States, there exists a strong bond of friendship. I am 
people of the United States desire their Government to respond 
! effectively to Pakistan’s request. 
Pakistan has endeavored to keep its request for United States aid to a minimum, 
The Secretary of State and the Director for Mutual Security sent a special mission, 


Ihe immediate need of Pakistan is to obtain abroad up to 1.5 million long tons 
h 
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headed by Dr. Harry Reed, Dean of the College of Agriculture of Purdue Univer- 
sity, to study at first hand the food situation in Pakistan, Mr. Dulles and Governor 
Stassen have also visited Pakistan within the last 2 weeks. With the help of their 
obs rvations, careful consideration has been given the Reed n ission’s recom- 


i 


mendations. 


One critical fact is that the Government of Pakistan is suffering grave financial 
difficulties. It has already taken rigorous steps to remedy both the food outlook 
and its general economic disabilities, and these efforts give some hope for future 
self-sufficiency. But Pakistan’s gold and foreign exchange holdings are bat 
enough to meet its legal requirements for ecurreney backing and essentia ork? 
capital. Moreover, Pakistan has little prospect of an exportabk heat surplus 
which would permit repavment of a loan in kind. Its export ear ind a 
prospective financial resources are needed to meet the demand of ect mu 
development essential to prevent future food and financial crises \ dollar loan 
would make it impossible for Pakistan to obtain further necessary development 


loans from international lending institutions 





These considerations make certain conclusions evident ul need a 
grant of up to 700,000 tons of United States wheat for relief purposes according 
to the best available estimates. The urgency of the need is underscored by the 


teed mission’s recommendation for delivery of 109,000 tons of United States aid 
wheat in Karachi by August 15 of this vear. 

This grant would serve a double purpose. It would meet Pakistan’s immediate 
and pressing need for food and at the same time provide local curreney for eco- 
nomic development programs. The rupee receipts from the sale of wheat would 
be placed in a counterpart fund under joint Pakistan-United States administra- 
tion. This fund will be used for development purposes with emphasis placed on 
increased food production in Pakistan to lessen the danger of future shortages. 

In addition to the 700,000 tons, Pakistan may also need up to 300,000 tons as a 
necessary working reserve of wheat. The exact amount needed for this purpose 
can only be determined later; and only then can we determine whether the remain- 
der of our aid should be supplied as a grant or a loan. 

Fortunately, we do have the capacity to help at the present time. Our large 
wheat reserves have created a grave storage problem, demanding unusual and 
sometimes costly storage measures 

I propose, therefore, that the Congress authorize me to make available to 
Pakistan up to 1 million tons of wheat out of stocks held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. This wheat already is owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, having been obtained under the price support program. ‘To make 
it available to Pakistan will create no additional Government expenditure at this 
time other than the cost of transportation. In order that the operations of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will not be impaired, I am recommending that 
the legislation include authority for the Commodity Credit Corporation to recover 
its costs, including interest, through an appropriation when the costs of the pro- 
grams have been ascertained, 

The United States Government proposes to designate, with the concurrence 
of the Government of Pakistan, a group to observe the receipt and distribution 
of wheat in Pakistan. The group’s reports will be available to the Congress 

To provide sufficient United States aid in time, it is imperative that the grain 
begin to move from United States ports by the end of this month 

I strongly urge that the Congress make such prompt action possibl 

Dwiacut D. Eisennower. 

The CuarrMANn. We have with us this morning as our first witness 
our distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, 

We will be very happy to hear from you at this time, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary Duties. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
your committee on this matter which we consider of great importance, 
I have a prepared statement that 1 would like to have inserted in the 
record at this point. I will touch upon the highlights. 

The CHARMAN. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


35546 53——_2 
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STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STaTe JOHN FosteR DULLES BEFORE THE HOUSE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForESTRY ON TRANSFER OF WHEAT TO 


PAKISTAN, Monpay, JUNE 15, 1953 

The people of Pakistan are facing a food shortage of dangerous proportions. 
For the second suecessive year, there has been a drought in the wheat-producing 
area of West Pakistan ” Wheat is the major food in the area. When the crop 
iils, starvation ensues unless sufficient wheat is brought into the country. The 
Pakistan, faced with the heartrending prospect of starvation in 
its country, is exerting every effort to solve this critical preblem. It has become 
clear that Pakistan’s own efforts : d the help it is able to get from other countries 
will fall far short of bringing enough wheat into Pakistan, and the government 
1as turned to the United States for assistance. 





D 


ernment of Pakistan requested the United States for a 
lion tons of wheat, as a part of its total import needs which it esti- 
at 1% million tous. The request was made reluctantly and with dignity 





but im anxiety W ch e Ca ypreciate, 

YT lent Eisenhower has recognize: » gravity and immediacy of Pakistan’s 
food situation and the help needed from the United States if it is to prevent 
disaster. The President has reeommended that we give Pakistan 700,000 tons 
of United States wheat from stocks held by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and that this grant be made immediately the situation in Pakistan demands. 
He has further recommended that Paki ioe 1 receive up to an additional 300,000 
tons of United States wheat if it is determined later to be needed. This action 
will meet the Government of Pakistan’s needs. It is in line with the reeommenda- 
tions of the special mission, headed by Dr. Harry J. Reed, dean of the College of 


Agriculture of Purdue University, which Mr. Stassen and I sent to Pakistan in 
May to make an on-the-spot survey of Pakistan’s food situation. 

I am gratified with the recommendations of the President and urge that the 
Congress enable us to translate them into action at the earliest possible moment. 
That will be concrete nce to our friends that the United States acts promptly 





and effectively to alle) human suffering and the threat of disaster when it 
strikes them. It will be in the humane tradition of the American people. 

In order to lay all of the facts concerning this matter before you, several of us 
have come here to talk to vo i want to give you my thoughts on the foreign 
policy aspects of Pakistan’s request and the action which the President has 


recommended. Mr. Stassen, who was with me in Pakistan on our recent trip, 
will discu aki s economic and financial position and his plans for adminis- 
tration of the wheat grant if it is authorized. Mr. Howard Gordon, Adminis- 
trator of the Production and Marketing Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture, is here and will explain our own wheat situation. Dr. Reed and 
his colleague, Dr. Norman J. Volk of the special mission which made the survey 
of Pakistan’s actual need, are here to report to you on their findings, 

As you know, I have just returned from my trip to the Middle East and south 
Asia. I spent 3 re in Pakistan and talked at length with Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali, who formerly was Pakistan’s Ambassador to the United States, 
and is a good frie nd of our country, as well as with Pakistan’s Governor General, 

Ir. GI m Mohammed, and Fore ign Minister Sir Zafrulla Khan, whom I have 
known for many vears al ! who was extremely helpful at the San Francisco 
Japanese Peace Treaty Conference. I met and talked with other high officials 
of the Pakistan Government. 

One of my clearest impressions was that of the outstanding and sincere friend- 
liness which the leaders of Pakistan feel for the United States. I was greatly 
impressed with their understanding of world problems. I am convinced that 
they will resist the menace of communism as their strength permits. You know 
that Pakistan and the United States have commonly supported the same views 
in the United Nations and that Pakistan was a tower of strength on the Japanese 
Treaty. 

Pakistan occupies a strategic location. Communist China borders northern 
territories held by Pakistan, and from Pakistan’s northern border one can see 
the Soviet Union. Pakistan flanks Iran and the Middle East and guards the 
Khyber Pass, the historic invasion route from the north into the subcontinent. 
With their religious convictions and courageous spirit, the people of Pakistan 
and their leaders make their comnter a real bulwark. That bulwark deserves 

tre ngthe ning, and our grant of wheat will do this. No country or government 
can remain strong if its people are starving, and I am convinced that Pakistan’s 
need for wheat to avert starvation is great and urgent. Failure on our part to 
help Pakistan promptly and in the measure needed would permit disaster. 
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President Eisenhower has recommended that our immediate assistance be a 
grant. I fully support this recommendation. My review of the situation has 
convinced me that this is the only way which makes sense. A loan to be repaid 
in the future by Pakistan would only weaken Pal! 





{ - kistan’s economy, while the 
interest of the United States lies in helping to str then Pakistan. That con- 
sideration applies to repayment in kind as well as in dollars. We join the Paki- 


stan Government in its hopes to build up Pakistan’s wheat prov 


duction so that it 
can avert future danges of food shortage, but the prospects of P: 


akistan’s having 


enough wheat to permit repayment in kind are not such as to justify that require- 
ment. Repayment in dollars would seriously impair Pakistan’s ability to continue 
its necessary development and probably prevent further loans for development 
purposes. 

The wheat grant which has been recommended is required to meet an emergency 
situation in Pakistan. While serving a genuine economic purpose, it does not 
meet Pakistan’s needs for economic development nor take the place of technical 
assistance and economic development measures. However, the Pakistan rupee 


counterpart of the grant would be of substantial help to Pakistan’s efforts to 
strengthen its economy and would further our own ability to assist Pakistan in 
this regard. ' 

The President has referred to the urgency of Pakistan’ n’s need for wheat arrivals 
to meet its situation Dr. Reed has hi 
that the United States extend aid to per 






oo. iat in his report, recommending 
it the arrival of wheat shipments from 
the United States by July 15 to August 1, and that 100,000 tons of our wheat 
arrive in Pakistan by August 15. 

We are fortunate in having more than enough wheat for requirements and to 
meet this emergency. I know that the Congress has many important matters 
before it, but humanity and our national interest will be served by prompt and 
generous action on our part. I add my personal plea for such a response to 
President Eisenhower’s proposals. 





Secretary Duties. This matter involves, as you have said, the 
matter which has been laid before you by the Preside nt; namely, the 
provision up to 1 million tons of wheat for Pakistan, of which 700,000 
would be immediately available upon a grant basis, and another 
300,000 tons available on a contingent basis, if it turns out that is 
necessary. 

Let me say first of all I understand that this wheat would come out 
of a very substantial surplus which we have. That is a matter with 
which you are more familiar than I, so 1 merely allude to it in passing. 

The other side of the picture is there is a condition of very dire 
need in Pakistan. The fact of that need is, I think, not in dispute. 

As you have said, Mr. Chairman, the need comes from the fact 
that quite exceptionally there have been 2 successive years of drought 
in Pakistan. That is a very rare occurrence and it has turned this 
country from a country which normally meets its own food require- 
ments into a country which at the moment faces starvation, literal 
starvation, for millions of peor 

The fact of the need has been verified, partly I may say, by a com- 
mittee from your own body here, the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
They had a subcommittee under Mr. Merrow, which was in Pakistan 
quite recently and that subcommittee verified and reported on the 
need as being dire. 

I think the exact language of the committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Merrow, including Mr. Judd, Mr. Carnahan, and Mr. 
Zablocki, is as follows: 

The present drought and food shortage constitute a real emergency and requires 
prompt action. 

The executive branch of the Government, in order to be sure of its 
facts, has sent out to Pakistan a committee of experts from Purdue, 
Dr. Reed and Dr. Volk, who are here to testify, if you so desire. 
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They went very thoroughly into the situation. They went into the 
countryside and examined the actual situation in the farming com- 
munities. I think there is no doubt but what the need is very great 
and very urgent. 

7 next point that I want to make is not only is there a great 
need, but that need is a need on the part of people who are extreme ly 
friendly and well- disposed toward the United States. 

Pakistan is a country with whom we have quite frequently seen 

‘to eye, particularly in relation to the menace of Soviet communism. 
Thi at, I think, results from the fact that the people of Pakistan are a 
very religious people. Pakistan is a leading Moslem country of the 
world, and the faith and belief of that religion put them in direct 
opposition to the atheistic terrorism of Soviet communism. Further- 
more, they are right close to it, so they know what the situation actu- 
ally is that they have to confront. 

In the United Nations we are generally found taking the same view 
of things. 

I remember particularly at the time of the Japanese peace treaty, 
and the peace conference we were holding at San Francisco that a 
very strong effort was being made by the Soviet Union to portray 
that treaty as being a treaty by which a few western powers headed 
by the United States were trying to impose upon Japan. We were 
very anxious that the treaty should be a demonstration to the world 
of a solidarity of all the free countries—not merely the western coun- 
tries but all the countries, and that particularly there should be a 
good representation at that peace conference from Asia. At that 
juncture Pakistan furnished a leadership which brought to that con- 
ference a substantial number of Asian countries, so that the result 
was that peace treaty was approved by nearly 50 of the free world 
countries representing a broad base from the standpoint of geog- 
raphy, culture, and religion. Nobody could claim that was merely a 
western-power move. 

At a time when we needed help we got it in very full measure from 
our good friends of Pakistan, who ac ted the w ay they did, not in any 
way subservient to the United States, not in any hoping for favors 
from the United States, but because they did not dream at that time 
that they would be in this dilemma, but they acted because they 
believed the same kind of things we believe. 

Not only are these people friendly people, but they are valiant 
ones. They are made valiant by a combination of a strong faith 
supported by a martial spirit, which makes them willing to fight if 
need be, die if need be, for their faith. 

You may remember at the time when India was a British colony 
and Pakistan and India were a single state that the great bulk of the 
then Indian Army was chosen from the people who are now resident 
citizens of the State of Pakistan. They are splendid, stalwart people 
who are ready and willing to fight for their belief, and their beliefs are 
strong and vigorous. 

I was tremendously impressed when I was in Pakistan with Mr. 
Stassen last month at the evidences we saw of the splendid qualities 
of the Pakistan people. 

We were met by the honor guard at Karachi and it was marvelous 
in its discipline and in its appearance. The lancers are a wonderful 
body of men. I wondered whether or not Mr. Stassen could get in. 
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We inquired about it, and we were told that you get into those lancers 
if you were at least 6 feet 2. I think that that would let Mr. Stassen 
in. They were a fine, upstanding group of men, and their horses were 
marvelous. That illustrates that these people have not only qualities 
of spirit but qualities of body, muscle, will, and determination. 

You can see Pakistan’s and Turkey’s positions on this map. You 
have Turkey here and Pakistan here. They are the two very strong 
bulwarks in an area which on the whole is not very strong and not clear 
in its mode of resistance to the Soviet communism. They are the 
two important bases upon which I think we can find strength, and the 
free peoples can find strength, to build on in that part of the world. 

So, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I think this is 
the situation where all the circumstances combine to call forth action 
which the President has suggested to you—the fact of our surplus, 
the fact of dire need, the fact that they are friendly people, and the 
fact that they are stalwart and valiant people. 

I have rarely, if ever, seen a situation where all the circumstances 
combined as clearly as they do here to call for the type of action which 
has been suggested by the President and in the bills which are before 
you. 

I would like in conclusion to emphasize the importance, it seems to 
me, of prompt action. The need is very great and very imminent. 
Our experts tell us that there should be at least 100,000 tons of wheat 
in Pakistan from the outside by the 15th of August. Unless it is 
known that relief is coming and there is actual delivery fairly quickly, 
the situation could become very desperate, as so many millions of 
people face death by starvation. 

The Latin proverb says: “He who gives quickly gives twice,’ and 
this is certainly a case where speed in action will act immeasurably to 
the value of the gift we are making to these friendly, loyal, and valiant 
people. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Chair desires to say to the committee that the Secretary has 
expressed the hope that he might be able to get away within a reason- 
able time because of some very important engagements. I am sure 
he would be glad to answer a few questions, if the committee so 
desires. 

Mr. ANpresen. Mr. Secretary, you stated that millions of people 
in Pakistan are in need and are apparently starving. 

Secretary Duuuxrs. Yes. 

Mr. AnpresEN. How is this wheat supposed to be distributed? 

Secretary Duties. It will be distributed by the Government 
through relief centers which are set up in the various villages. There 
was some discussion with respect to that on Friday when I appeared 
before the Senate committee. I pointed out at that time it was the 
intention of the Government, as indicated to us, that the wheat would 
be distributed free to those who are unable to pay. Where the people 
are able to pay they will pay the normal going price in rupees, and 
those rupees will go into a blocked account which will be subject to 
joint control. These funds would be applied in Pakistan to the de- 
velopment of an agricultural nature, which will make it less likely there 
will be a recurrence of this emergency condition and, therefore, less 
likely that we might be called upon again to give relief such as this. 
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Mr. Anpruesen. As I understand it, the arrangement is that this 
vheat that is sent over there will be distributed by the Government 
and sold 9 t hic , people hho har e the funds? 

se y Dutuss. Tl s correct 

M \NDRESEN. And then to the millions who do not have any 
mo hey will be given the wheat without any cost? 


cretary Du.uses. Yes 
Mr. ANDRESEN. Do 1 i ca ea whether or not s ; 
Vir. ANDRESEN. JO you have any views as to whether or not some 
flour should be shipped over there in lieu of wheat? 
Secretary Dutugss. I am told that the custom there is to do their 


own milling in their homes; that 95 percent of the flour is made out 
of wheat through fool grinding in their own homes. So, it would 
seem, in view of those local conditions that exist in Pakistan, that 
wheat would be more appropriate than flour. 

You can develop that question and get answers oo are more 
authoritative from Dr. Reed and Dr. Volk, who studied that question 
Oli thi OL 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Secretary, I observe that the Senate adopted 
an amendment to the bill, section 38. It is as follows: 

1 provide h supplies free of t to persons who, by virtue of circumstances 
beyond their control, are unable to pay for them. 


Would you care to comment on that amendment and state whether 
it is desirable to have a provisior 1. of that kind in the bill or not? 

secretary Di LLEs. | think it is desir: abl » to have it in the bill, 
although it is not necessary to have it in the bill, We received as- 
surances which Wwe considered quit relia | rom th ' Gover nment of 
Pakistan that that is the course they intend to pursu However, 
that assurance was given only to the executive branch of the en 
ernment, and, if the legislative bre oaaii of the Government dete 
to record its view that it should be handled in that way, I see no 
objection to it. It will be done that Way in elther cas 

The CHarrMan. There was another amendment adopted by the 
Senate. That sc eerseigpnat read as follows: 


At least 50 per centum of the gross tonnage of wheat made available under 
this Act and transported or ‘the United States on ocean vessels shall be so 
transported on United States-flag vessels to the extent practicable and to the 
extent such vessels are available at market rates for United States-flag vessels. 


Would you care to comment on that? 


Secretary Duties. We have no objection to that. That is a normal 
1 


provision which has been in the ECA legislation in the past and, if it 
is desired that it be continued here, the Executive sees no objection 
to it. It will cost a little more money that way. How much, I do not 
know. On the 1 million tons I am told that it will cost about $6 
million more. I am told that it would be about $12 to $14 _— ton 
on foreign and $25 to $26 on domestic. It is not quite clear to me 
how the mathematics work out to $6 million. 

The CHairman. The committee will go into that question. 

Hill has a que stion. 

Mr. Hitt. My question is to clear up in my own mind t 
graphical location of Pakistan. As I understand it, they have little 
seacoast. 

Secretary Duties. Yes; they have a seacoast. They have two 
seacoasts, because they are split into two parts. Here [indicating 
is West Pakistan, and Karachi, the capital of Pakistan, is virtually 
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on the seacoast, and then the other part of Pakistan, East Pakistan, 
is over here [indicating], which is also on the seacoast. 

Mr. Hin. [t is bothering me how you would get the wheat into 
the inland. You say they have a seacoast, but it is very narrow. It 
is not very long. 

Secretary Dutues. That is their normal meth od of getting their 
imports. They take them in at the seaboard and they have roads for 
distribution. 

Mr. Hitu. Are you sure that most of the wheat would not land on 
the seacoast and then the pe ‘ople inland, where the droucht really 1s, 
would not get the wheat? Am I richt in that statement? I[s there a 
danger there? 

Secretary Duuzes. | do not think there is a serious danger because 
they have a perfectly a de quate distribution system. They move their 
imports normally from the seaboard into the interior. 

Mr. Hiv. Really, the drought is in the inland and not on the 
seacoast. Is that not true? 

Secretary Duties. No. The drought is in the growing areas. Dr. 
Reed can tell you better than I just where those areas are. The 
drought affects the availability of wheat throughout the entire country, 
or the two pieces of country. 

The CuatrMan. We expect to hear from Dr. Reed later, and perhaps 
questions directed to details of that kind can be directed to Dr. Reed. 

Mr. Horven. Do I understand that preference will be given as to 
the distribution of the wheat to the pe ople who are unable to pay? 

Secretary Dutues. A preference . price, as I understand ; 
certain quota of wheat will be made available to everybody. The 
people who are so impoverished —the farmers with no crops to sell— 
they will get their wheat for nothing. The people who can afford to 
do so will pay for it. 

Mr. Hoeven. Is there any political division in Pakistan whereby 
the controlling government might prefer their own people to others in 
the distribution of the wheat? 

Secretary Duturs. That is at least a theoretical risk. The bill on 
that account provides that it shall be distributed without discrimina- 
tion, and that we have an opportunity to have observers there to see 
that it is carried out. 

Mr. Hoeven. I hope that will be carefully watched, because we 
have had some experience with other governments whereby those in 
control of government distributed supplies given them to their own 
political adherents and neglected others. 

Personally, I would like to see the wheat go first to the people who 
cannot afford to pay for it 

Mr. Srupson. Mr. Secretary, Pakistan and India at one time were 
one country; is that right? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Mr. Stmpson. I want to support this legislation, but before I make 
up my mind there are 1 or 2 things that 1 must straighten out. 

When aid for India was before the House I sent to the Library of 
Congress and they sent me a book called History and Economies of 
Indian Famines. It was published in London by Bell & Sons, Ltd., 
1914. Here is one paragraph: 


The frequency and extent of famines in India should be no cause for surprise. 
That they are not more extended in area and more tragic in their effects is due 
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on the one hand to their size and on the other to their varying elevations in the 


country. History gives no example of a drought extending over the whole of 
India, and meteorologists declare such an event impossible. 


> 


Information is in this book that they can raise 2 or 3 crops a year 
in India. If Pakistan is in trouble on wheat because of a drought, 
why is not India in trouble at the same time? 

Secretary Duties. You will have to ask the experts about that. 
I do not know why it happens. Maybe it is due to the atomic blast. 
We seem to ascribe most unusual phenomena to that. I do not want 
to be facetious because you have a real point there. I am not suffi- 
ciently an expert myself to answer. 

Mr. Simpson. Starting in the year 240 A. D. up until 1914 they have 
had a flood or a pestilence, or famine in India, a major one, on an av- 
erage of every 10 years for over 1,000 years. Is this the average or less 
than the average? I know you want to leave, and I will pursue my 
questions further with some other witness. 

Mr. Cootsy. Mr. Secretary, I may not agree with all you have 
said, and probably will not agree with all you might say, but I do 
want to agree with one statement, you made and that is, ‘‘No country 
or government can remain strong if its people are starving.”’ 

You are in the proper forum to emphasize the importance of 
agriculture, and it occurs to me you emphasized it in that statement. 
I want to ask whether or not you regard this as a precedent, or do we 
have precedents for the action contemplated by this bill? 

Secretary Duties. I do not consider it a precedent in any respect 
but one, and that is, throughout their history the American people 
have been generous in their response to emergencies that were created 
for other people through no fault of their own. That spirit of gen- 
erosity on the part of the American people, I think, is something we 
need not be ashamed of. I do not think we need be ashamed of the 
fact that the American people have, I think, to a remarkable degree 
throughout their history, practiced the Golden Rule of trying to do to 
others what they would like to have others do to them, and out of 
their surplus the American people have traditionally met emergencies 
resulting from fire, earthquakes, floods, and droughts. To that 
extent it is in the American tradition. It is not in the American 
tradition to make a practice of just giving handouts to everybody who 
wants them, and that is not a precedent which is being set here. 

I urge this upon the committee because it is not a precedent. You 
have here a drought condition that was created as a result of two 
very unusual vears. I see no likelihood, in fact, I am told that the 
history of Pakistan indicates there is no likelihood that this situation 
will recur, particularly if some rather elementary measures are taken 
in the way of irrigation as the result of the expenditure of the counter- 
part of these funds. I do not think this is likely to recur. I do not 
think that it establishes a precedent. 

Mr. Cootey. We did not make a similar grant to Yugoslavia nor 
to India, and we have not made similar grants to other nations, 
have we? 

Secretary Duties. Did you say that we did? 

Mr. Coo.try. We did not make a grant to Yugoslavia when Yugo- 
slavia had its famine, or drought, and we did not make one to India. 

Secretary DuLuLes. We extended aid both to Yugoslavia and India. 
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Mr. Cooiey. On the basis of a loan rather than a gift. I am 
wondering how we can hereafter resist making similar gifts to other 
hungry nations, and if it might not result in international repercus- 
sions if we do what is contemplated in this legislation. 

Secretary Duuuss. I believe that the question of a gift rather 
than a loan is one which should be considered in each case upon its 
own merits. I do not believe in calling a thing a loan if all you are 
dog is making a bookkeeping entry which will — ably never have 
any reality. I think that is just a deception. I believe that the 
advantages of doing it this way are better than if it were a loan. If 
it were a loan, we would not have the right to exercise the degree of 
control we do when it is a grant. We would not have a counte rpart 
fund. The way it is, we will have a voice with regard to the use of 
the counterpart fund so as to assure its being used in a way to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such a disaster. | believe that we would get 
more benefit out of handling it the way it is proposed now rather 
than calling it a loan. It would be almost inconceivable that Paki- 
stan would have available at any predictable time the dollars to 
repay us. 

A repayment in kind might conceivably take place, but I think 
that your committee would appreciate far better than I as to whether 

loan in kind, which would call for reshipment back to the United 
States of wheat at some future time, would be desirable. I would 
think, in view of our capacity as a wheat producer, we would not 
want particularly to have this wheat dumped back on us at perhaps 
a time when it will be demoralizing as far as our own markets are 
concerned. 

Mr. Coouey. When we first talked about aid to India, we talked 
about a grant. I know that there was some objection to that. I 
know that Pakistan felt if we made a grant to India that the ultimate 
result would be to strengthen the Indian armies and prepare them 
better to carry on their fight with Pakistan. We would have been 
criticized had we made a grant at that time. After we put it on a 
loan basis I heard of no criticism. 

I am just wondering what the reaction will be in India if we deal 
with Pakistan on the basis of a grant, having dealt with India on 
the basis of a loan. 

Secretary Dues. I do not anticipate there would be any feeling 
on that score. As you remember, India itself suggested putting 
that on a loan rather than a grant basis. 

Mr. Coouey. Pakistan did also, did they not? I noticed in your 
statement that Pakistan asked for a grant, but I understood that 
Pakistan asked for a like treatment to that accorded India; that 
they asked for a loan. You say that they asked for an outright 
grant? 

Secretary Duties. They asked for a grant; yes. They asked for 
a grant, or in the alternative, a loan of wheat which would be re payable 
in kind. 

Mr. Cooxey. I can appreciate the difficulties of repayment in 
kind. I do not (think that would have too much appeal. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Kirpalani of the Indian Embassy 
in his request for help from this country asked for ad hoc assistance, 
as he called it. 
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What is the difference between the request of India and the request 
of Pakistan, if any? 

Secretary Duties. I am not as familiar as perhaps I should be 
with the circumstances surrounding the Indian matter. I was not in 
Government at that time. My understanding is that while the 
matter was under consideration by the Congress on a grant basis the 
Indian officials made a statement in which they indicated it would 
be equally agreeable to them to make it on a loan basis, and it was 
therefore done on that basis. They felt that it would be less subject 
to possible political implications, | think. 

Mr. Stmpson. India’s request was for a loan. What is the request 
of Pakistan in a simular circumstance? 

Secretary Duties. Their request is for a grant. 

Mr. Coo.try. I would like to suggest that in our own Nation we 
have not made this sort of provision for our own people. We have 
emergencies occurring in different sections of the country every year. 
We had a situation over the weekend in my district, but the only way 
the Federal Government can aid the people in that district, that 
distressed area, is by loans through the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration. There is no provision to make a grant to them even if they 
were faced with starvation. They will not face starvation because 
they have too many good neighbors, but it seems to me we are going 
rather far when we make this sizable grant to hungry people in other 
parts of the world when we have not made a similar provision for our 
own people here in distressed areas in America. 

Secretary Duties. May I just point out that there is a difference in 
this respect—there is no lack of whe: at in the United States. There is 
an almost total lack of wheat in Pakistan. 

Mr. THompson. I would like to comment on one sentence on page 3 
of the bill where it says 
To give fuil and continuous publicity in Pakistan to the assistance furnished by 
the United State 

That seems to me to be entirely out of character and something 
we should not require in any piece of legislation from a nation that 
has been as friendly to us as Pakistan has been. I would suggest 
that that be something arranged between yourself and the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan rather than having it written into the bill. I hope 

when we get to it we can ta ke besos provision out. You can imagine 
an we would feel if the Red Cross came into a disaster area in our 
country and said, ‘“‘We will give you help only if you give us full 
credit for it 

Secretary Duties. That was language put in because it was felt 
by the Executive it was desired by the Congress. It has been used 
quite often in the past. As far as the administration is concerned, we 
are perfectly willing to have it dropped out because we are quite 
confident the friendly relations between our Governments are such 
that there will be a full appreciation in Pakistan that this is an act of 
generosity on the part of the United States. 

Mr. Surron. Mr. Secretary, how much in unexpended and un- 
obligated balances do we now have in the MSA and the ECA? 

Secretary Duuues. I would like for you to put that question to Mr. 
Stassen, who can answer to the last dollar. 

\ir. Surron. Do we not have enough funds there so that we could 
buy this instead of just outright granting it to these people? 
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Secretary Duties. May I ask you to put that question to Mr. 
Stassen when he is your witness. 

Mr. Surron. If we have $8 billion unobligated and unexpended in 
the MSA and the ECA, would we not have enough to buy this? 

Secretary Duties. I would think so. It would be a pretty fancy 
price for it. 

Mr. Surron. Back to the proposition that Mr. Thompson brought 
up, is not the purpose of this provision in the bill to do away with 
what happened in the ECA countries where nobody knew anything 
about it except the big business people and the politicians? 

Secretary Duties. That is the purpose of this clause that was 
introduced over here originally in ECA legislation and has been more 
or less standard since. That is the reason the clause was put In. 

Mr. Surron. Do we have assurance that those people over there 
will know where it is coming from—more assurance than they did 
over in Europe? 

Secretary Duties. I believe in this particular case there is greater 
assurance. 

Mr. Surron. Back again to the distribution, who is going to get 
the money that the wheat is sold for? 

Secretary Dr sLES. Lt | will vo Mmto blo« ked accounts to he used 
for capital expenditures under our guidance. 

Mr. Surron. But the Pakistan Government will get it? And the 
first priority would be to those who can buy it first? 

Secretary Duties. The priority in distribution of the wheat will 
go to those who do not have any money. 

Mr. Surron. How much of this | million tons do they expect to 
go to people who do not have any money? 

Secretary Duties. I do not know whether we have any reliable 
figure or not. I would guess around 30 percent 

Mr. Surron. Do you not think it would be advisable to let them 
have 30 percent of this on grant and 70 percent on loan? 

Secretary Duutues. A loan which is repayable in dollars is a very 
different thing from the ability to get rupees in Pakistan. I think 
that it would be illusory to call it a dollar loan because | do not see 
any real possibility that the loaa could ever be r paid. 

Mr. Surron. I have never been to Pakistan, but I would like to 
ask you a question: | have heard from a lot of people who have been 
there this is a country where the monkeys come down and eat up all 
the grain and you cannot even kill them. 

Secretary Duiies. No; you are talking about India. 

Mr. Wuee er. Mr. Secretary, I appreciate the difficulty of re 
payment in kind, that is, repayment of wheat for wheat. I would 
like to know whether there is in Pakistan any material of other types 
that they might have available to send to us for wheat, other than 
Wheat for wheat? 

Secretary Duties. The only thing which seemed possible and 
which disappeared upon analysis, was jute. They do have some 
jute which they were perfectly willing to make available. You can 
get more information from Mr. Stassen. I am told that the jute is 
of an inferior quality and if it were introduced into our market it 
would be quite demoralizing. Our own Government, I believe, is 
not stockpiling jute and it does not deem it feasible to work it out on 
a jute-exchange basis. That was fairly gone into. 1 remember that 
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Mr. Stassen got that idea when he was over there, and he and I con- 
sidered it. We telegraphed back asking that it be explored by the 
technical people, and they came up with reasons which seemed to be 
controlling against attempting to make it oa an exchange of wheat 

r jute basis. 

” ie: WHEELER. In speaking a moment ago to Mr. Cooley’s question 
with reference to the traditional aspect of this matter, I understood 
you to say that it was not in the American tradition to give things 
of this charac ter to other people in the world. If that be true, the 
fact of the matter is that I am not old enough to remember when it 
was not adie with the American people to do that. Do we 
not have adequate precedents for this outright gift in many of our 
programs? 

Secretary Duties. I think that perhaps I was misunderstood in 
what I said. What I intended to say was that I think it is in the 
American tradition to give and give generously out of their abundance 
where there are disasters which occur exceptionally, not as a result 
of any negligence or selfishness on the part of the people, but because 
of causes beyond their control. I said that I did not think it was 
a precedent to give geners ally all over the world in an effort to try to 
raise the standards of living everywhere. I think I confined it to 
an emergency situation, presumably of a nonrecurring character. 
There is a tradition for us to be generous. 

Mr. Wueever. There was some information when we were con- 
sidering the wheat for India proposal to the effect that there might 
be some little degree of blackmail involved; that is, if you do not 
give it to us we will get it from someone else on even better terms. 
Has there been any intimation in that light in this particular proposal? 
In other words, has any spokesman for the Government of Pakistan 
intimated unless we let them have the wheat they will get it from 
some other country? 

Secretary Duties. There has been no suggestion of any kind 
that sort. It has been absolutely clean. Sometimes we get a sug- 
gestion—if you do not help us out we will go Communist, or if you 
do not help us out we will get the wheat from Russia. There has not 
been a suggestion of that sort in this case; not a one. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Secretary, I have given the bill some considera- 
tion. I do not find any clear-cut indication as to where the respon- 
sibility of our Government ends, except to say we make delivery. 

Now, does that mean that we make delivery at Karachi, or to the 
final destination of consumption within Pakistan? 

Secretary Duties. I think we only make delivery to the Govern- 
ment at seaport. From then on we have a right to observe, but we 
do not control. Our right, I may say, is reinforced by the fact that 
we can discontinue this program if we believe it is being administered 
in a way which is inconsistent with the spirit of the grant. 

Mr. Harvey. Insofar as the cost to the American taxpayer is 
concerned, the cutoff point is at the port of delivery in Pakistan? 

Secretary Dutuss. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not want to detain you unduly, Mr. Secretary, 
but I would like to ask you a question or two about food in Kashmir. 
What is the situation with regard to food in Kashmir? 

Secretary Duties. I do not know that the drought has had any 
effect upon Kashmir, which is pretty well blessed with an abundance 
of water. 
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Mr. Coo.ry. You do not think there is any need for food there? 

Secretary Duties. No. 

Mr. Coo.ey. Has it been proposed in all of these international 
discussions that Kashmir be given a chance to remain as Kashmir 
rather than join up with India, or Pakistan? It seems to me she has 
a choice between two evils, as some of the Kashmirians might regard 
it. I wonder if we cannot leave Kashmir as Kashmir and call off 
the dogs and quit all of the controversy. 

Secretary Dutuzs. | os there are very few people that would 
want that, although it is a po asi bilit that has been considered. 

Mr. Cootny. Very few people want it. The Indians do not want 
it. Pakistan does not want it. After all, if we have any regard for 
free government and the right of people to determine their own destiny, 
it seems to me we could well consider a plebiscite in Kashmir and let 
Kashmir say what they want to do with themselves. 

Secretary Duties. I would say that the evidence indicates that 
the people of Kashmir are pretty sharply divided between a desire 
to be identified with Pakistan and a desire to be identified with 
India. 

Mr. Coorry. They are pretty well divided on that proposition, 
but how about letting Kashmir vote to remain Kashmir. If you did 
that you might have a 99 percent vote in favor of leaving Kashmir 
alone. 

Secretary Duties. Actually, the people of Kashmir are really 
strongly pa rlisan, one side or the other. 

Mr. C OOLEY. They have not had any choice up to now, have they, 
except bes balenabehen. , 

Secretary Duties. No one knows what the form of the solution 
wili be. I urged upon both Mr. Nehru and Mr. Mohammed Ali 
that a very strong effort be made to find some solution to that problem. 
They do plan to have discussions at a very early date on it. Those 
discussions will take into account a whole series of possibilities 
including, I think, the possibility that you have suggested. 

Mr. Poace. I want to ask you if the State Department would have 
any objection if this bill were so modified as to provide that some of 
that grain tonnage should be supplied in grain sorghum rather than 
in wheat 

Secretary Duties. You will have to ask one of the experts about 
that. 

Mr. Poace. I want to go into it with the Department of Agriculture, 
of course, but I wonder if the State Department has any objection 
to it. As I understand it, a lot of people eat grain sorghum who do 
not eat wheat. 

Secretary Duties. I would rather that you put that question to 
someone else. 

Mr. Poage. I am not asking you whether it is advisable. I am 
simply asking you whe ‘ther the State Department would object to it. 
I cannot ask anyone else about that. I am going to ask someone 
else about the advisability of it. Please understand, sir, I am not 
trying to ask you to advocate it. 

Secretary Duuues. All I can say is that I do not know whether 
it would fill the need or not. That is the reason I cannot answer. 

Mr. Poace. I do not know either. I am not trying to say that it 
should be done, but I take it you feel you would have no objection 
if it developed that that would fill the bill. 
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Secretary Duuues. If you are sure sorghum will fill the need, we 
have no objection to it. If it would not, we would have an objection. 

Mr. Be_cuer. How soon after the passage of this bill do you think 
we could actually get the wheat on the way? 

Secretary Dues. Ten days. 

Mr. Betcuer. The reason | asked that question is, out in Oklahoma 
we are pouring wheat on the rround because we do not have any place 
to store it, and if we are going to give this wheat to them I would like 
to move this wheat as quickly as possible so that we can take care of 
the crop. 

Mr. Surron. I understand that this wheat is supposed to come out 
of wheat that is in storage now and not wheat produced in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Betcuer. We have the wheat in storage in Oklahoma, 45 
million bushels of it 

Mr. Goupen. Is the Government of Canada or of Australia thinking 
of making a contribution of wheat to Pakistan? 

Secretary DuLLEs. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpen. Do you know how far along they have gotten in 
their arrangements to do that? 

Secretary Duuuss. I understand that they have completed arrange- 
ments for a certain quantity, and | believe the Canadian Parliament 
is considering plans for a further grant. 

Mr. Go_tpren. How does that compare with the 1 million tons that 
are in this bill? 

Secretary Duties. At the moment I think Australia is giving about 
$5 million worth of wheat and Canada is giving about $10 million, 
but there are pending proposals in Ottawa for an added sum, Just 
how much larger I do not know. 

Mr. Gotpen. The cost of this wheat is suggested by Mr. King at 
something like $95 million 

Secretary Duties. That is correct. 

Mr. Gotpen. In American money. 

secretary Duties. Yes 

Mr. Gotpen. Canada and Australia would contribute only a very 
small fraction compared to what is proposed in our bill. 

Secretary Duties. That is so up to date. What the additional 
grant will be from Canada, I do not know. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Secretary, we thank vou for your appearance 
before the committee and for the information that vou have given us. 

Secretary Dutirs. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the committee in letting me go. I thank you 
very much 

The CuarrMan. Our next witness will be Mr. Harold E. Stassen, 
the Director of the Mutual Aid Program. We will hear from you at 
this time, Mr. Stassen. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD E. STASSEN, DIRECTOR OF MUTUAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. Srassen. From the viewpoint of the Mutual Security Program 
of the United States. I should like to support wholeheartedly the 
presentation made by Secretary Dulles in support of an emergency 
grant of wheat for Pakistan. This country has consistently demon- 
strated its friendliness toward the United States and the rest of the 
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free world, and its determination to resist communism. Pakistan 
is an important ally in a turbulent and strategic area. Due to forces 
beyond their control, they are now faced with the real threat of 
famine. I am convinced that their need is great and immediate, and 
that we should provide the necessary assistance without delay. 

The Pakistan Government has estimated that they would need to 
import 1.5 million tons between now and next May. Our Embassy, 
including the agricultural attaché and TCA agricultural specialist, 
warned us early this year that a food crisis was in the making. The 
estimates of the shortage were so large, however, that Mr. Dulles and 
I, with Secretary Benson's support, sent Dr. Reed to make an on-the- 
spot investigation. His excellent report analyzes in detail the 
domestic production of wheat in Pakistan, the import possibilities, 
distribution arrangements, and necessary levels of consumption. Dr. 
Reed’s mission concluded, with the full concurrence of the Embassy 
and interested Washington agencies, that Pakistan would need to 
import between 1.1 and 1.2 million tons of wheat for consumption 
prior to the harvest next May. Of this sum they hope to be able to 
get about 400,000 tons with their own resources, by barter and from 
Colombo plan countries. The United States is the only feasible 
source for the remaining 700,000 tons. These figures do not include 
anything for a working reserve of grain which we in this country con- 
sider so important and which in Pakistan might mean the difference 
between political and economic stability and progress on the one 
hand and acute suffering, riots, and recurrent emergencies on the other. 

I would like to go into a little more detail, if | may, on Pakistan’s 
domestic wheat production and imports. Pakistan’s food situation, 
while varying somewhat from year to vear, is generally in approxi- 
mate balance. Last year, however, due principally to lack of rain, 
domestic production dropped necessitating increased expenditures for 
imports and consumption of a considerable part of their reserve stocks. 
The United States Government at that time extended a $15 million 
long-term loan (they owe us on that loan) to enable Pakistan 
to get by. Now for the second year in a row rain in some areas has 
been very scarce and important canals are low or completely dry. 
The wheat forecast is 2.8 million tons which is down substantially 
from last year and approximately 1.1 millions of tons below the 
1949-52 average. 

Last year Pakistan imported approximately 700,000 tons of wheat, 
including 163,000 tons made possible by the United States loan, 
146,000 tons obtained through a barter deal with Russia, and 285,000 
tons in cash purchases, including some purchases from the United 
States. Recent information for the present year indicates that 
counting Colombo plan aid of approximately 150,000 tons and without 
renewing their unsatisfactory dealings with Russia, Pakistan will be 
unable to obtain more than about half of last year’s imports without 
United States help. This is because they have had difficulty in 
arranging rice-for-wheat barter deals and because of their very tight 
foreign-exchange position. 

This leads to a consideration of Pakistan’s economic and financial 
position, which is relevant both to their ability to buy more wheat and 
to the possibility of the United States extending assistance as a loan 
instead of agrant. In fact neither of these would be feasible. Their 
financial condition is very serious. Pakistan’s gold and dollar reserves 
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amount to approximately $42 million and her sterling balances to 
$150 million. While slightly higher than last December, this repre- 
sents a drop of about 47 percent from the 1948-51 average. These 
assets barely exceed the legal requirement for 30 percent currency back- 
ing; their sterling component has been drawn down at a rate exc eeding 
that contemplated at the time of the 1951 United Kingdom agree- 
ment; and they are far too low to be considered adequat e working 
capital for a country whose international payments in 1953 have been 
estimated at $450 million overall. 

Pakistan’s ability to earn foreign exchange through trade is limited 
and depends mostly on jute and cotton exports. The prices which 
these commodities bring continue low. In order to compensate for 
these unfavorable export factors, Pakistan has made drastic efforts 
to restrict their imports to the bare essentials. Restrictions on 
consumer goods have already had an inflationary impact on the 
import and further reduction in the already low level of imports for 
development would seriously retard progress toward a permanent 
improvement in their economic situation. At the same time any 
additional debt burden which we might impose on them in return for 
food would directly affect their ability to obtain international credit 
for those essential development purposes. Such a slowdown might 
have serious consequences both for Pakistan and for United States 
security interests in that area. 

The Government of Pakistan has recognized the seriousness of 
their position and, in addition to courageous financial measures, has 
made every effort to increase domestic food production on both a 
short-run and a long-term basis. They have encouraged an expan- 
sion of wheat acreage even at the expense of cash crops; they have 
pressed a large-scale “‘grow-more-food”’ campaign; and they have 
increased their efforts to implement and improve their development 
program, especially as it affects agriculture. Through the Mutual 
Security Program the United States is now working with the Pakistan 
Government on some of these basic projects for technical and eco- 
nomic development. The emphasis in our program has been and 
will continue in 1954 to be on agriculture and food production, but 
our program seeks a permanent increase in output and is not geared— 
nor should it be geared—to an emergency, one-crop relief operation, 
although some parts of our program will have a direct effect on the 
next crop. We feel that if the Pakistan Government, with our help, 
is able to continue along present lines of progress, they will be able 
in a relatively short time to improve their agricultural and economic 
position to the point where such an emergency as this could not recur. 
If the Congress authorizes this wheat grant it will, besides averting 
famine this year, immeasurably assist the longer-term internal effort 
to prevent a recurrence and to achieve economic strength. The rupee 
proceeds of these sales, under the legislation proposed by the 
President, will be deposited in an account subject to the joint control 
of the United States and Pakistan Governments, to be used for 
development purposes and especially to increase food production. 
These additional rupees, equivalent to approximately one-seventh of 
Pakistan’s proposed Government budget for fiscal 1953-54, would be 
invaluable since Pakistan’s internal financial picture is only a little 
less difficult than its external one. 
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In furnishing this assistance, we propose to take every possible 
step with good taste to ensure that the people of Pakistan are in- 
formed that the wheat they receive from the United States is a direct 
gesture of friendliness and confidence from the people of this country. 
The legislation now before you provides for full and continuous pub- 
licity regarding this assistance, and we propose to implement this 
section in such a way as to emphasize not only that this aid is being 
furnished by the United States, but also that those people in Pakistan 
who cannot afford to pay for this wheat will receive it free of cost. 
In this latter connection, the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has wisely inserted a provision in their bill which calls for 
a specific undertaking from the Government of Pakistan on this point. 
In closing may I reiterate my full support for this bill and emphasize 
as Secretary Dulles has done the urgency of prompt action so that the 
first shipments may arrive when they are most needed. For this 
reason we are particularly pleased by the promptness with which this 
committee has proceeded to consider the President’s request. 

There were some questions posed that related directly to my opera- 
tions under this measure. Would you care to have me comment on 
those questions before we take up the discussion? 

The CuarrMan. | think it would be very well if you did that. 

Mr. Strassen. The first question was with reference to the unobli- 
gated and unexpended funds for the mutual security program, and 
whether the funds available today could be used to pay for this wheat 
without action of the Congress on this matter. 

The answer is that of the total Mutual Security program, we have 
made a very careful review of the unexpended funds and we have 
found and contemplate a savings in relation to the 1953 program of 
between $354 and $404 million; those savings are at some places in 
production, in some places savings in packaging and handling, and in 
some places changes in the military requirements. These savings 
have been reported to the House Foreign Affairs and Senate Foreign 
Relations Committees, under direction of the President, and they 
will be deducted from the requirements for new authorization and 
new appropriation. 

It has been our feeling in the administration, and the President’s 
message so indicated, that rather than try to stretch or shift the 
amount of funds granted for military uses in Europe over to something 
of this kind, that we should present this emergency need directly to 
the Congress for its action and in accordance with the provisions 
before you, and that the matter of savings that can be made in the 
military program and things of that kind should also be handled by 
the Congress in its province, so that we should not attempt to shift 
any funds that the Congress had not directly authorized in this way. 

There are no funds under that concept, Mr. Chairman, available 
for this purpose in connection with the security program. This is an 
emergency need. 

Now, on the second question 

Mr. Surron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a question, 
since I raised that original question? 

The CHatrMan. Yes, Mr. Sutton. 

Mr. Surron. You say there is $404 million of unexpended and un- 
obligated funds. 
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Mr. Strassen. We have indicated absolute savings of $354 million, 
but a possible upper range of $404 million dependent on other con- 
tingent requirements. 

Mr. Surron. Do you not regard this as the same kind of program 
we had under the ECA, a giveaway program of the taxpayers’ money? 

Mr. Strassen. No 

Mr. Surron. Do you see any difference in it, at all? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. The first question is with respect to the objec- 
tive of the United States in the world situation. How best can that 
objective be served? In that respect, it has been the policy of the 
Congress, and President Eisenhower has presented it very clearly as 
his policy, that it is to the advantage of the United States as well as 
other free nations to ‘oin in furnishing arms and munitions with those 
forces that will stand with us against communism in order to build 
strength together; for example, in Turkey, in Europe, and in the Far 
East, and in Formosa. The security of the United States is being 
served in that way. 

This is not considered by the President nor by me as a giveaway 
program. It is a matter of our joining forces with those who stand 
for freedom against communism, so that we may have a total strength 
that would not be possible otherwise, that would give us some assur- 
ance to win if the Soviet began a disastrous third world war. 

Mr. Surron. What do you think Pakistan could do in the event of 
total war; what could Pakistan do in the case of world war III? 

Mr. Strassen. Pakistan has a substantial armed force; she occupies 
a very strategic position in the world situation. If I may refer to the 
map: This is Western Pakistan, and up here you have the Khyber 
Pass, which is one of the most famous passes in the area; it is one of 
the gateways through the mountains down to this vast area of the 
world (indicating). Pakistan has a substantial armed force guarding 
these mountain passes in here (indicating). This area (indicating) 
could easily be infiltrated in the event of an outbreak of the third world 
war, in the event we had another attempt like what occurred in Korea, 
without that armed force 

Mr. Surron. How many Pakistan soldiers are serving in Korea; 
how many troops from Pakistan? 

Mr. Strassen. There are no Pakistan troops in Korea. The Paki- 
stan troops are in Pakistan on this mountain pass (indicating). 

Mr. Surron. This wheat that we give would represent approxi- 
mately one-seventh of the Government’s budget for Pakistan, for the 
fiscal year 1953 and 1954; is that correct? 

Mr. Srassen. Approximately correct. The local money that will 
come from those who are able to pay will be approximately that 
much. 

Mr. Surron. How long do you think this country can keep that 
up? 

Mr. Strassen. May I point out that there has been very little 
granted to Pakistan in these years. The major portion of the pro- 
gram, during the past years, has been going toward rebuilding of the 
industrial and military strength of Europe. In fact, 80 percent of all 
the funds that the United States has provided has gone for that pur- 
pose, and this is the first emergency fund that has gone to Pakistan; 
otherwise, the grants have been very small in amount, and this present 
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emergency would not have arisen if there had not been two successive 
droughts, which affected their agricultural areas. 

Mr. Surron. The previous amount was substantially $15 million? 

Mr. Strassen. That was the first year 

Mr. Sutrron. Yes. 

Mr. Strassen. That is correct. 

Mr. Surron. And this year it will be about $122 million, by the 
time we pay for transportation costs of some $26 million? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, if you are figuring on the full costs of the wheat; 
the full cost of it will be somewhat in that area. 

As you understand, the bill provides that we grant wheat rather 


than dollars. We have the wheat, and it is my understanding that 
we now have a surplus carryover of about 575 million bushels of wheat. 

This involves about 35 million bushels. So what we are saying, 
what we are recommending, or what the President is recommending, 
is that about one-fifteenth of the surplus wheat be shipped to this 
free country, which stands out against communism, and which is 
urgently needed, due to a double crop failure, and that we work with 
that country, so they can use it to the advantage of the country, 
not only to meet the famine needs, but to build up their internal 
earnings as much as they can, to prevent this happening again, so 
that their country can remain in a position of strength 

Mr. Surron. Under the poimt 4 program, how many acres have 
been diverted from raising wheat? 

Mr. Srassen. The technical assistance program did not divert crops 
from wheat. There is, in fact, now an endeavor to expand the wheat 
program. ‘There was some diversion by the farmers into the produc- 
tion of jute and cotton 

Mr. Surron. Was that under the technical advisory program? 

Mr. Srassen. You will remember about 2 or 3 years ago jute 
became extremely attractive as an export, and there was some attempt 
to go into th production of more jute in relation to wheat and other 
crops. 

Mr. Surron. At the time the legislation was under consideration 
about 1948, Congress was told at that time that that would be the 
last year we would be asked to support the ECA and security aid 
programs. Every vear afterwards it has continued. How long do 
you think this is going to continue? 

Mr. Strassen. I believe that the United States, with its tremendous 
production and its great strength will need to do something for the 
rest of the world, so long as there is a Soviet threat. 

In other words, when vou say when is this going to stop: This is to 
help our friends and our allies to develop their strength. The only 
answer that I think is a sound one is when there is no longer a threat 
of the Soviet Union against the free world, which involves the security 
of the United States. 

Mr. Surron. Do you think we should increase the debt limit of the 
United States from $275 billion? 

Mr. Srassen. I do not think that is necessary. In our program 
we are runnine some $2 billion less than President Truman recom- 
mended, and we are making legislative cuts in the mutual security 
program, and in other appropriations, because we realize, and the 
President has emphasized, that we must have a sound economy for 
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the United States as a part of our program to develop the security of 
the United States. And so it is right that this program should be 
pared down to its minimum to carry out its objectives, and that is 
why the President recommended the cut. 

Mr. Atsert. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. Surron. Yes. 

Mr. Atsert. On this point of administration: You do not have the 
authority to use the unobligated mutual security funds for this 
program, as I understood you to say. 

Mr. Strassen. No. 

Mr. Atsert. The funds must be appropriated. 

Mr. Srassen. They would have to be, as I indicated. It would 
represent a great strain on legislative interpretation, as I see it, to 
try to switch the funds to this program from the Far East, or from 
some military program. It is something | could not approve. 

Mr. AtBert. You would not have the authority, and you feel 
should be determined by the Congr: 

Mr. Strassen. That is my iealane a it. hat is why we are 
laying this matter before this committee of the C ongress, which has 
the distinct province in this field and knowledge of this whole subject 
of wheat. 

Mr. Surron. There is one other question I had to ask, Mr. Chair- 
man. You say approximately 30 percent of this wheat will be retained 
for sale. Would you or your people have any objection to a 30-percent 
grant and a 70-percent loan? 

Mr. Strassen. We feel that would not be wise, because it would not 
place Pakistan in the strong position she should be in. In other words, 
it would not provide a means of building up the internal financial 
condition of the country; and it might well have the effect of defeating 
their effort and their ability to have a stable development in their 
country. 

To provide that 70 percent of it — be a loan, we feel would 
not enable them to stabilize their count We feel they can do a 
better job of developing their position, both from their own economy 
standpoint and from the defense standpoint if we make a straight-out 
grant of the wheat. 

Mr. Surron. Is Canada and Australia making a grant? 

Mr. Strassen. Canada and Australia and New Zealand are each 
making a grant; it is notaloan. And I might say that the proportion 
of Canada is about the same, proportionately, as ours, considering 
the size of the country with that of the United States; it is about the 
same. 

They are providing a fairly substantial amount, and from Canada, 
I believe the wheat is on the way now, or will be in July. 

Mr. Coouey. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Coouey. Mr. Stassen, you do not agree with the Secretary in 
his statement that the jute grown in Pakistan is of an inferior quality, 
do you? Actually, the jute that we have secured from that area is 
no different than we originally secured from India, and possibly the 
same skills would be used, but the jute itself is not inferior, is it? 

Mr. Srassen. I agree with the statement the Secretary made, | 
the context in which he made it. That is, he said they had some of 
the kind that could be traded with us. But if you will examine the 
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jute situation today, as it is now, there is a world surplus of jute; 
we have no stockpile of raw jute; so that it would not be, as he pointed 
out, to the advantage of the United States to take some of the lower 
grade of jute, which has not been sold, in barter for wheat. 

Mr. Cootey. In other words, you understood him to say that the 
jute that they had on hand was of an inferior quality rather than 
their normal product. : 

Mr. Strassen. That is the point he made, as I understand. 

Mr. Cootey. Just one further observation, referring to the top of 
page 3 of the bill, paragraph (b) “To give full and continuous publicity 
in Pakistan to the assistance furnished by the United States.” 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. 

Mr. Coo.ey. Would you have any objection to inserting the words 
‘‘by the people of” before the words “the United States’? 

Actually it is the people of the United States who are making this 
grant. I know that there are a lot of people in foreign countries 
who have a different idea about the thing that we are doing here in 
the Government of the United States, when we make a grant. 
Actually it is the people of the United States who make the grant, 
that is, the taxpayers are the people who make the grant. 

Mr. Strassen. | have understood that we are a government of the 
people, and I do not think that 

Mr. Coo.try. But the peoples in other lands do not always think 
about that. 

Mr. STASSEN. I see no particular difficulty, if you wish to make it 
read that way. 

Mr. Coouny. Ir view of the fact that it is the people who are doing 
this, and not just the Government. 

Mr. Strassen. I think there would be no difficulty from that angle. 

Mr. Hix. I was interested in the last comment, and I was going 
to ask you a question about the same thing, Mr. Stassen. 

Mr. STASSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Hiti. You say that we have a surplus of wheat—and I am 
not criticizing the wheat program—and that our country is big enough 
and we have the means to help the people of Pakistan during this 
emergency resulting from drought in their wheat-producing area; 
but why should we tie this gift to some other program? If we are 
going to give the wheat to help the people of Pakistan, why not just 
give it to them without all this publicity? 

Mr. Strassen. I believe the background for this kind of a clause 
goes back a number of years. to some instances in the early part of 
the program of the United States where we provided a very sub- 
stantial amount of commodities 

Mr. Hitu. That is why | am asking the question, Why are we tying 
that to this program? 

Mr. Strassen. The other thing was that the Soviets came along 
and gave a very small amount, but with a great deal of publicity, 
so that there were some instances which, I understand, the Congress 
felt, and there was actual instances where the people who had been 
assisted, were not aware of what assistance had been given to them. 
| think that is the background for that clause. We intend to im- 
plement this law in a way in which it would ; . 

Mr. Hit (interposing). Personally, I do not like this type of pro- 
gram, and I am talking now about the principle involved. 
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Mr. Strassen. I feel that the legislation as it is now before the 
committee is sound, and we will try to implement it in the same spirit. 

Mr. Hitt. How are you going to do it? Are you going to say here 
are 2 bushes of wheat, that came from the United States, and the 
chamber of commerce is going to say we are giving the wheat in the 
cause of freedom. Is that the way it is going to be handled? 

Mr. Strassen. What will happen will be this program: I have 
confidence that the Government of Pakistan, when and if the Con- 
gress passes this law, wil) make an announcement which will be carried 
in all of the newspapers of Pakistan. First of all, they all realize that 
they are in a desperate emergency, which must be met, and that the 
American people, through their better agricultural] production, through 
the efforts of the farmers in this country, have raised more wheat, so 
that when the ships start arriving in the port, there will be announce- 
ments in the Pakistan newspapers to that effect, so that that situation 
will be covered. 

Mr. Hitt. That is exactly what I am getting at 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Andresen. 

Mir. ANDRESEN. I just want to call to the attention of the gentle- 
man from Colorado—and I think he was on this committee some 6 
vears ago—when the Russians were getting a great deal of publicity 
from what they were giving to France, and I recall very well that 
when we asked the question, the Ambassador said that we were too 
big to claim any credit for what we were doing, although we had 
shipped over several hundred million dollars worth of food, and we 
were trying to get some credit to show the people that the United 
States was giving something to France. 

We had considerable discussion on the matter at the time, on that 
very situation. I would disagree with my colleague from Colorado; 
1 think it would be well to have some publicity. 

Mr. Hitz. You cannot do it simply by passing a law; you have got 
to do it by adopting a proper program. 

Mr. Srassen (interposing). Mr. Chairman, I would like to try to 
answer the question by saying that first of all if the bill is enacted, we 
expect to try to carry it out in a manner that will be satisfactory to 
both groups. 

Mr. Honven. I cannot agree with my colleague, the gentleman 
from Colorado. I think there should be some publicity showing that 
it is coming from the people of the United States, and not from 
Russia. 

The question I have in mind is this. Although we are being gener- 
ous at this time to Pakistan, we are in the position of making this grant 
solely because we have a great surplus of wheat in this country. 

The second part of my question is, what would be your position 
today, realizing the situation in Pakistan as it is at the moment, if we 
had a shortage of wheat in the United States? 

Mr. Strassen. If we had a shortage of wheat, and some other parts 
of the world had a surplus, then I would feel that it was the responsi- 
bility of the other parts of the world to meet this need. And if the 
shortage in Pakistan was not too acute, then I would say, if we had a 
shortage, we could only do something toward relieving it; we could not 
do it as completely, perhaps, as we are trying to do here. 
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And let me make it clear to you that I feel we should be humble, 
because it is through a combination of circumstances that we have in 
this country and in other parts of the world a surplus of wheat, 
through the efforts of the farmers, so that we are iu the fortunate 
position of having this wonderfully bountiful surplus of wheat that 
will enable us to meet this need. 

Mr. Hoeven. This is not just a one-way street; it is a two-way 
street. We have a surplus of wheat that is a burden on our economy, 
and we are in position to help another country. Furthermore, | 
want the people of Pakistan to know that the wheat they received 
does not come from Russia. 

Mr. Coouey. One other observation, Mr. Chairman: For 20 
years the Democratic Party has been charged with playing Santa 
Claus to the other countries of the world. This is the first time I 
have heard it proposed that we not only be Santa Claus, but in our 
generosity toward other countries, we be Santa Claus without letting 
it be known. 

Mr. Hii. That was not my statement. 

Mr. Cootey. That was the substance of it. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarRMAN. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Can you tell us, Mr. Stassen, what is the population 
of Pakistan? 

Mr. Srassen. The population of Pakistan is approximately 76 
million. 

Mr. Simpson. What is the approximate population of the present 
country of India? 

Mr. Strassen. Something over 350 million. 

Mr. Simpson. Then proportionately the 700,000 tons that is to go 
to Pakistan to the 9 million long tons that went to India is in the same 
proportion. 

Mr. Srassen. It is not just a matter of population alone; but 
it is also a matter of the food that they have been able to raise in each 
country, and what they have had available. 

Mr. Simpson. It is a matter of population if they have a drought 
over the whole area. 

Mr. Srassen. They still have grown some crops. I think the 
wheat crop estimate is some 2,800,000 tons, which is much below 
normal, but they still have some crops. As in the case of India, 
previously, they had some food. It was a matter of dividing up 
what they had and getting the food they needed, 

Mr. Simpson. On page 2 of your statement, you say: 

Last year Pakistan imported approximately 700,000 tons of wheat 

Mr. Strassen. That is correct. 

Mr. Simpson (continuing reading): 
including 163,000 tons made possible by the United States loan; 146,000 tons 
obtained through a barter deal with Russia, and 285,000 tons in cash purchases. 


Mr. STassen. Yes. 

Mr. Srmpson, So you offset the situation with Russia last year—— 

Mr. STassen (interposing). That was the last year; that is all 
concluded. It is the new year, 1953 year, that we are now concerned 
with, 
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Mr. Simpson. Did Russia secure any good will in Pakistan through 
her efforts last year? 

Mr. Strassen. It was a barter deal, in that instance. 

Mr. Simpson. But did she gain any good will from Pakistan as a 
result? 

Mr. Strassen. I suppose that good will is not a measurable sub- 
stance, and it is possible that some such good will was gained by 
Russia from this barter. 

Mr. Smmpson. With Canada and Australia both making an effort, 
would it not be well for the United States to get credit: 

Mr. Strassen (interposing). I think the people of Pakistan will 
certainly give the people credit who help them meet their need. 

Mr. Simpson. I asked Secretary Dulles a question relative to India, 
which, according to a British publication of Bell & Sons, in London, 
in 1914, indicates they can raise two crops a year. 

Mr. Strassen. In many parts of India, if they have enough water, 
and in parts of Pakistan, they can raise two crops a year. I think 
for the details on that you should ask the agricultural experts, but 
they do have droughts. 

Mr. Simpson. | asked the Secretary, Mr. Dulles, that same question. 
Do you have any agricultural experts here this morning who can 
answer the question? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes; Dr. Reed is here, and will be able to answer any 
questions about wheat. 

But may I say with respect to that publication, which you say was 
in 1914 

Mr. Stmpson. Yes. 

Mr. Srassen. There has been a great increase in population in that 
part of the world since 1914. So they have a very different food 
situation over there now than they had in 1914. 

Mr. Simpson. I read this excerpt from the book which I previously 
mentioned; this relates to India at the time: 

The frequency and extent of famines in India should be no cause for surprise. 
That they are not more extended in area and more tragic in their effects is due, on 
the one hand, to the size, and on the other hand, to the varying elevations of that 
country 

And further it states: 


History gives no example of a drought extending over the whole of India; and 


meteorologists declare such an event impossible. 


Mr. Strassen. Yes. 

Mir. Simpson. That is from the book that was published in 1914. 

Mir. Srassen. Yes. Let me point out on the map the situation as 
it exists today; and you can go through this area, where they are raising 
a rice crop, down here [indicating]. And the reason they can have 
400 million people in this whole area [indicating] is that they have 
these crops. It provides for a requirement to prevent starvation. 

The 700,000 tons is needed because they have had a drought over 
certain areas. 

This is the wheat area [indicating]. But in this area they have had 
a concentration of droughts, which is very unusual for that particular 
area. They have not had droughts throughout all of India and 
Pakistan; if they had had, they would have had a deficit of 50 million 
tons or more. 
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Mr. Stmrson. That is the point I am getting at: according to this 
British book they raise two crops a year in Pakistan, 

Mr. Strassen. If they have water. 

Mr. Simpson. And it is impossible, according to the mete orologists, 
that a drought would extend over the whole of India. 

Mr. Strassen. The impossibility of droughts extends through this 
area in here. They have not had a drought through the whole area: 
they have in parts of India and Pakistan: the vy have had a concentrated 
drought in this wheat-growing area in western Pakistan [indicating op 
map]. 

Mr. Simpson. And this book shows that they have had a famine 
every 9 years for a thousand years in that ares 

Mr. STASSEN. Yes. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Mr. Stassen, do you see any objection to requiring 
that 25 percent of the wheat be shipped in the form of flour to 
Pakistan? 

Mr. Strassen. It is my understanding, Mr. Andresen, that in this 
country they make their flour in their own house, w ithin the v illages, 
using a very old-style grain crusher, by hand, and therefore that the re 
is no distribution system for flour. These people are accustomed to 
handling the wheat as whole wheat; a i high percentage of the 
wheat is made into dark flour, into dark bread, which they are accus- 
tomed to eating, and in that situation, in this partic ‘ular country, 
under those circumstances, the flour will not meet their needs as well 
as the wheat. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. In your trip through Pakistan, did you notice 
whether the people will eat meat? They drink milk; do they eat the 
cows? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes; the Pakistanis will eat meat; 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I thought that cows were considered sacred. 

Mr. StasseEn. I think you are speaking of India. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The situation is not the same in Pakistan? 

Mr. Strassen. No; not the same in Pakistan. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. If this grant is made, say, do you think it will con- 
stitute a precedent of what we might be called upon to do for the 
people, say, in Korea? 

Mr. Strassen. I do not feel that it has any precedent in that re- 
spect; other than as the Secretary has referred to, in that, in the his- 
tory of the United States, we try to meet an emergency condition, if 
we are able, wherever it may arise and affects our friends. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Herlong. 

Mr. Hertona. With reference to the language on page 3, section 3 
(b), to give full and continuous publicity in | -akistan to the assistance 
furnished by the United States, I do not think that would do a bit 
of good. If the people are our friends, as we are told they are, they 
are going to see that we are given proper publicity. 

Now lets be completely honest about this whole business. We 
have a surplus of wheat and what we are trying to do now is to help 
our own economy by getting rid of some | million tons. Why not be 
honest about it? We will be a lot better off in the long run. 

Mr. Hitu. Yes. That has been one of the reasons for the feeling 
that exists in the United States. 
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Mr. Cootey. Last year Pakistan was able to barter, to some extent, 
her crops. This is not going to be a barter, but a grant. They did 
barter with Russia. 

Mr. Srassen. I am sure that under the circumstances we can 
depend upon the people in Pakistan to cooperate, as they have coop- 
erated. ‘This clause has arisen, as indicated, out of certain circum- 
stances that existed in the past. I suppose that did create some 
difficulty, and Congress did raise some question, and it was thought 
that we should see that something was put into any other legislation 
to correct It. 

Mr. CooLtey. With respect to India, we could not very well put 
in such a clause, because it was not altogether on this basis. 

Hertona. It is purely a giveaway to help our own economy. 

Mr. Cootey. No; it is not a giveaway, because, after all, this wheat 
could be sold for something; it may be sold for less, but we could get 
some thing out of it. I certainly do not want Pakistan to think that 
we are doing this purely for the sake of our own economy. I do not 
think that is the intent of the Congress or of the people. 

\ir. Hertone. Well, that is the way it has been presented to us 
this morning 

Mr. Cootey. Certainly we could get something out of it if the wheat 
were sold here 

Mir. Lovre. Lam completely out of step with my good friend from 
Florida, and also my colleague from Colorado. But I would like to 
ask you this q restion, Governor Stassen: I believe you stated that 
the proceeds from the sale of wheat would go into a joint account, 
vhich would be controlled by the Goverrments of Pakistan and the 
United States 


Niy ST. KN Ye 

Nir. Lovi In the event that a difficulty arose between the two 
ountries ho would resolve such difference? 

Mr. Srassen. I do not anticipate there will be any problem of re- 
solving it. First, the money can only be spent on matters on which 


we reach au agreement. 

Mr. Lovre. That depends upon the joint agreement of the parties 
concermlhed 

Mr. Svassen. That is correct. 

Mr. Lovee. And, unless there is joint consent, then the money will 
not be spent. 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Stassen, how many people, and from where will 
those persons come, who will be designated by the Government to 
operate this program? 

Mr. Srassen. ‘They will be only the persons who are now connected 
with the Embassy of the United States or the TCA. 

Ir. Jones. You do not contemplate sending over a group of people 
from here? 

Mr. Strassen. No 

Mr. Jones. In other words, the people who are already there will 
ee that the wheat is properly distributed. 

Mr. Srassen. We are confident that the distribution system will 
be well handled, and we will do everything within our power to see 
that it is done with the existing personnel. 
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Mr. Lovre. Who are already there? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Stassen, with reference to the statement you 
made on page 2 that 146,000 tons of wheat were obtained through a 
barter deal with Russia last year, are you familiar with the items of 
commodities that were traded in by Pakistan with Russia in that 
barter deal; could you tell us what types of commodities were involved? 

Mr. Srassen. I believe there was some cotton and some jute. I 
believe those were the two principal commodities involved. 

Mr. Wueeter. Do you know if Pakistan has any strategic materials 
that might be used in a barter deal? 

Mr. Srassen. They do not have, as of the present time. Over the 
long-term future there is some exploration going on to see whether we 
car locate any mineral resources in Pakistan. That is being worked 
out with the Pakistan Government, but there is nothing at the present 
time. 

Mr. WuHerever. You mentioned the fact that due publicity will be 
given through the newspapers in Pakistan. Do you have information 
which would indicate the ratio of people in Pakistan who have access 
to newspapers, as compared with those in India? 

Mr. Strassen. I do not have a special study on that, but I have been 
in both countries. I would say that it is approximately the same. 
There are newspapers publis hed both in the local language and in 
English, in both countries. 

Mr. Wueeter. Is it true that in Pakistan they have a relatively 
large percentage of people who are illiterate; that the newspapers come 
to seribes, who read the newspapers to the public, who get their 
interpretation from the scribes, to the people in the villages? 

Mr. Srassen. There are many instances where there are villages 
where people cannot read; yes, that is true. 

Mr. Wueeter. And it is entirely possible that the scribes, or what- 
ever their title may be, interpret the stories in the newsp: ipers, Which 
might make it difficult to see that credit was given in certain instances? 

Mr. Strassen. Except that it is also true that where there are people 
who cannot read, if there is some misinterpretation of the newspaper, 
that it is usually found out by the local people. 

Mr. Wuerevter. That is, through some policing of it? 

Mr. Srassen. Not policing, but just the native ability of the people 
to find out if something is wrong in relation to it 

Mr. Wueecter. How would they, in this particular instance? 

Mr. Strassen. Through word of mouth, stories of this kind get 
around very extensively through these areas by people from one area 
to another. 

Mr. WHEELER. One other question: Who will determine the 

capacity of peop le to pay for this commodity, under this program? 

Mr. Stassen. The local government, the local Provinces in Pakistan. 
In other aie, the Central Government turns this over, as they would 
in our country, to State or local communities, and it goes down through 
the local communities and the villages, and that is where the determin- 
ation is made. 

Mr. Wuee.er. As I understand it, they have already dete ‘mined 
that about 30 percent of the people will have c apac ity to pay for it? 

Mr. Srassen. That is a very broad approximation. There are no 
released statistics on it at this time. 
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Mr. WHEELER. I was just wondering whether or not an estimate 
had been made as to the percentage who would be able to pay. 

Mr. Strassen. No; there are no definite statistics on it. 

Mr. Wueever. Whether it would be 30 percent who were able to 
pay, and 70 percent who were not, or 70 percent and 30, the other way. 

The CuairmMan. Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. I understand that some years ago, when this Govern- 
ment made a grant to India, the Pakistan Government objected to it. 
So far as you know, is the Indian Government making any objection 
to what is contemplated being given to Pakistan? 

Mr. Strassen. I have heard of nothing from the Indian Govern- 
ment. I do not recall the first part of your question; that is, I do not 
recall anything about an objection being made about what we did. 

Mr. Grant. I[ do recall that that occurred, and I understand that 
there were some Indian leaders who were very much against. it. 

Mr. Srassen. I do not recall it 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Stassen, you are familiar with the amendments 
which the Senate made, | am sure. Do you want to comment on the 
amendment with respect to this wheat being shipped in American 
bottoms? 

Mr. Srassen. It has been the established policy of this country for 
a number of vears, that these commodities, moving from our country 
overseas, in this type of program, should go at least one-half in United 
States bottoms, if available. And I would feel, if it is the view of the 
Congress that that polic; v be contin _ that practice, of at least 
one-half of the commodity moved in United States ships. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no further questions, the committee 
will adjourn. It is now 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Strassen. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the courtesy 
of the committee in hearing me at this time. I regard this as a very 
urgent matter, and I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Stassen; your state- 
ment has been very helpful to the committee. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(At 12:05 p. m., an adjournment was taken until 10 a. m., the 
following day, Tuesday, June 16, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, Bs iC, 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CaarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Before we hear the first witness the Chair would like to submit for 
the record two statements which have been submitted for filing. 

One is by Mr. J. T. Sanders, legislative counsel, National Grange. 
This statement is in the form of a letter. 

Also, we have a statement of Mr. Marvin J. Coles, counsel for the 
American Tramp Shipowners Association, Ine. 

Without objection, those statements will go into the record at the 
conclusion of the hearings today. 

The first witness we will hear this morning is Dr. Harry J. Reed of 
Purdue University, who was head of the special mission to Pakistan. 

We will be happy to hear from you, Dr. Reed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HARRY J. REED, HEAD OF THE SPECIAL 
MISSION TO PAKISTAN AND DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, PURDUE UNIVERSITY; DR. NORMAN J. VOLK, MEM- 
BER OF THE SPECIAL MISSION TO PAKISTAN AND COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE, PURDUE UNIVERSITY; PETER H. DELANEY, MEM- 
BER OF THE SPECIAL MISSION TO PAKISTAN AND DEPUTY 
OFFICER IN CHARGE OF SOUTH ASIAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE; AND DONALD D. KENNEDY, DIRECTOR 
OF THE OFFICE OF SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Dr. 
Volk, Peter Delaney, and myself were asked to go to Pakistan last 
month to look into the food situation that had been reported, and we 
left here on May 7 and reported to Pakistan at midnight between 
May 9 and May 10. 

It was our privilege there to meet with the members of the Embassy 
and discuss with them the situation that they had found from their 
studies. We had the privilege before we went of meeting with the 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee that was composed of Congressmen 
Merrow, Judd, Carnahan, and Zablocki. If you have not reviewed 
their report as it pertains to Pakistan, I think it would be well worth 
while. 
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Mr. ANDRESEN. We recognize the names that you mention as 
agricultural experts. 

Mr. Reep. I can say that they wrote a very excellent report. We 
felt that it was quite helpful to us, and we think it would be helpful 
to anyone interested in this particular problem. 

At the Embassy they had some very good men who were interested 
in this problem. There was Mr. Henry Baehr, wheat specialist on 
the TCA staff; the agricultural attaché, Mr. Harry Spielman; and 
Mr. Rurus Burr Smith of the Economic Section of the Embassy. 

I want to commend all three of those men because they were very 
earnest, active, and helpful. They had a very thorough picture and 
review of the whole thing so that we had an excellent opportunity to 
get started with a fund of good information. 

After arriving in Karachi we had an opportunity to talk to the 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan. We also met with other ministers that 
had any relationship whatever to this problem. They included the 
ministers for food and agriculture, finance, and so forth. 

Then we traveled about 2,000 miles into Pakistan by train and 
automobile and had an opportunity to meet there with a lot of farmers. 
We met with the ministries, the governors, the chief ministers, to get 
their views of the provinces of Sind, Bahawalpur, and Punjab. 

We had an opportunity to visit the canals and study the canal 
system—the ones with water and the ones without water. We had 
an opportunity to see a lot of good land which, if it had water, would 
be excellent producing ground. So I feel from the physical point of 
view we had a very fine chance to discuss the problem. 

[I know the committee will want to know how we arrived at the 
estimates because that was our job. We divided the problem into 
four parts: first, the size of Pakistan’s deficit this year; secondly, how 
much wheat could Pakistan get from other sources than the United 
States; such as through the barter of rice for wheat, and from countries 
like Canada and Australia who are giving Pakistan help, and which 
has been reviewed by Secretary Dulles and Governor Stassen; third, 
what amount of wheat imports would be needed to meet the defic ‘it 
after these other sources had made whatever contribution they could; 
and fourth, what are the facts on the Pakistan situation which would 
help us in our judgment as to whether the United States should make 
a loan, or give Pakistan the wheat. 

Also, while we were discussing these problems with the various 
governments, that is, the provincial governments, the ministers, the 
secretaries, the chief minister, and so forth, we made an effort in each 

case to determine the acreage of principal crops by years, the average 
yields of the principal crops by vears, the rainfall records, a comparison 
of the situation that exists now to previous years, the rationing system, 
the carryover, if any, in any province, storage facilities, seed wheat 
requirements, the plans for 1953 and 1954, their ‘grow more food 
campaign,”’ which each of the provinces is pushing very vigorously, 
and the village aid program. 

The village aid program, as you probably know, is an approach to 
our agricultural extension service. It is being developed to give the 
various farmers the benefit of the new practices and information that 
is available from their own experimental stations, and other places. 

We took advantage, as I say, of the work that Mr. Spielman and 
Mr. Baehr were doing. We had the privilege of taking them with 
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us on these trips for the very simple reason that they knew the country, 
they had been over it, they were thoroughly acquainted with the 
situation and were able to give us a lot of help in asking questions 
and getting information that we could not have gotten otherwise. 
I think it gave us the benefit of the mature judgment they possessed, 
because I think you know that country boys cannot run off into a new 
country that is absolutely strange and be there 2 weeks and come 
back experts. It is done, but we could not do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. You were pretty far from home. That is generally 
the first requisite for an expert. , 

Mr. Reep. We were about as far as we could get. We talked to 
the various people, and to make a long story short, we arrived at the 
total deficit they had at 1.1 million tons to 1.2 million tons from the 
standpoint of consumption. That estimate was arrived at after 
making a study of their acreage production, using the crop-report 
record, the best we could get, and you men are aware that the crop- 
report records even in this country are not always too accurate, and 
we do not believe they are there, so we had to allow for some error. 
When we allowed for that error we tried either to split it, or put it on 
the plus side for fear that we might go wrong. 

It was our observation from the reports we could get that Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, the Columbo plan program, and the 
effort they could make to trade rice, barter rice, jute, and cotton, 
might bring them 450,000 tons of food. If you take that from the 
1.1 million to 1.2 million, you will be left with 650,000 tons, or 750,000 
tons, and we split it in the middle and made it 700,000 tons. You 
might be right by taking 750,000 tons, or you might be right by 
accepting the 650,000 tons, but we think the middle figure is probably 
as good as we can give you. 

We talked with them about their program of improving the produc- 
tion of summer crops, what they call kharif crops, and after reviewing 
those programs critically we came up with the estimate that if they 
had a reasonably good year this year the production would probably 
be stepped up 15 percent. That was included in our calculations. 
We assume a good year, reasonably good year, for this reason: 

In studying their rainfall records, we found no place where there 
were more than 2 dry years together. They had had 2 dry years, so 
if we assume that history will repeat itself, we would assume this 
would be a normal year, or a good year—at least not a drought year. 
For that reason we are assuming this year’s efforts will make an in- 
crease of about 15 percent on their summer crops which includes 
sorghums and millets and corn and rice—rice being the principal one, 
and rice being the one crop they can trade very easily. 

I want to say I think these people are doing a good job of this 
“crow more food” campaign. We reviewed that very carefully. I 
think the records, if you have the reports, will show that they are 
making excellent efforts along that line. 

Now, it was the feeling of the group over there, and I think that I 
agree with them, we concur, that they should have a reserve. That is 
estimated some place between 250,000 tons to 500,000 tons. There 
are very good reasons for that, as we see it. 

If we are taking care of their consumption needs, there is still always 
that concern about something that might happen to the summer 
grains that might not turn out as well as we hope. If they have a 
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reserve the people will understand there is plenty of grain and thereby 
bring out these jugs and jars that they store their grain in, the surplus 
that is needed. 

I think you people all know that the farmers are going to be taken 
care of. They take care of themselves. It is our understanding that 
they will release about 40 percent of the grain to the commercial 
markets. The rest they use for feed, food, seed, and so forth. 

If there is any surplus, the small farmers would probably hold it 
until they see that the crop is sufficient to take care of the demand, 
the normal commercial demands, and when that is done they will 
release it, because there is no advantage in keeping it. Last year 
that was an advantage to keeping it. Those that sold early got 
the stated price by the Government; those they held for later sale 
when a famine almost developed, had the benefit of a higher price. 

We feel that you can have a surplus available to meet the situa- 
tion from the standpoint of a reserve and in any emergency situation 
it would not only stabilize their economy, but it would be good for 
the psychological side of it. 

We had an opportunity to talk with we ge Ali, the Finance 
Minister. There are 2 Mohammed Ali’s; 1 is the Prime Minister 
and 1 is the Minister of Finance. He ae us a very good picture 
of the situation. 

When we were through reviewing that, not only with our Embassy 
but from his discussion and from discussions with others, it was our 
feeling that the balance of this consumption requirement, which is 
the 700,000-ton minimum, should be a grant. Whether or not the 
balance of this is to be a grant, is something I think the Congress 
will have to determine, or leave to the President. Anyhow, it is 
our feeling that we should make a grant because their financial situa- 
tion is very precarious, as you men know. That has been referred to. 

We would recommend that you have a provision in your law to 
make possible either a grant or a loan for the reserve. 

Yesterday there were some questions raised, and I think I might 
as well try to comment on those. There was some question about 
the rationing system. We reviewed the rationing system very care- 
fully and we will say the country is well rationed. They have a good 
ration system. Everybody has a card. There is no opportunity for 
discrimination, as I see it. 

The CHarrMan. Right on that point, what percentage of the food 
consumption of the average individual is wheat? 

Mr. Reep. They are allowed 12 ounces a day on their ration cards, 
and that constitutes a good portion of their ration. If they are lucky 
they will have some fish, and they do get some butter, milk, and so 
forth. 

The CuarrMan. Is rice a part of their diet? 

Mr. Rexrp. About one-sixth of the diet, according to my under- 
standing. In some parts they use very little rice, and where we ate 
it seemed like they mostly always ate rice. 

The CHarrman. Wheat is the fundamental basis of the diet? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, very basic, and constitutes the greater portion of 
their diet. 

The CuarrmMan. What about grain sorghums? Are they used in 
Pakistan? 

Mr. Reep. It is used for food for animals mostly. 
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The Cuarrman. There are some parts of India where grain sorghums 
are used for feed. , 

Mr. Reep. They grow some grain sorghums, ac: ording to the infor- 
mation we got. We unde rstand their supply of grain sorghums is not 
in bad shape. It is a summer crop. They are planning some this 
year, but grain sorghum is not regarded as a satisfactory food from 
the point of view of the wheat the ‘y use. As you know, they make 
these chapatties and so forth out of wheat. "They cannot use the 
sorghum, as | understand it, as well for that. If you were starving to 
death, you could use grain sorghums, but it does not fit into their 
program of flour, milling, and distribution. A lot of people just do 
not like it, from what I can get. 

The CHarrMan. Let me ask you at this point with respect to the 
method in which the wheat is used, do they use it in the form of flour 
such as we do in this country, or do they prepare it differently? 

Mr. Rexp. They grind their wheat right there, and they make a 
100 percent conversion. They use the whole wheat and for that 
reason they have certain wheats they prefer. I will refer to that. 

The CuarrMan. It has been suggested we send part of this wheat in 
the form of flour. Would you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Reep. I would not recommend it. They use very little flour. 
It might not fit into their picture. They do not know how to use it. 
What they make they call atta. There is some flour produced at 
Karachi, and I think that is 3 to 5 tons a day, and that is for the elite, 
as I understand it. They make what would be white bread, if it were 
white. It is supposed to be white bread, but it is not. 

The CaarrMan. Do they have any facilities for storing flour? 

Mr. Reep. We did not see any. That would be a very difficult 
problem over there on account of the temperature. They do not use 
our flour. If they get flour they do not know how to handle it. If 
they mix it together they come up with a very fine mess that you 
would naturally expect. 

We asked that same question. I thought about it because it might 
simplify the matter. Because of the fact that they use the whole 
grain their flour is more coarse, and their whole system of cooking and 
everything else is built around it. I would not recommend flour at all. 

Mr. Coo.ry. Do they eat wheat in all parts of Pakistan? I know 
that in some parts of India they will not eat wheat. They will eat 
rice. 

Mr. Reep. Wheat is what they do eat. 

Mr. Cootry. I asked Do they eat it in all parts of Pakistan, east 
and west? 

Mr. Reep. The northwest frontier, as I remember it, uses some 
corn and also some millet. East Pakistan is rice and some wheat, but 
not very much wheat. 

Mr. Cooxry. In parts of India the people do not use wheat for 
human consumption. They feed it to animals and they eat rice 
entirely. 

Mr. Reep. West Pakistan is different. 

Mr. Coouey. That is what I asked you. They eat wheat? 

Mr. Regn. It is the basis of their food supply. 

Mr. Chairman, you asked about the portion of wheat and rice. 
According to a note from Dr. Volk here, it says, 12 ounces of wheat 
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provide 1,200 calories out of the 1,900 calories that is allowed to them 
as the basis for rationing. 

The CuarrmMan. That was the information that I was seeking. 

Mr. Reep. That is roughly two-thirds. I think that it was one- 
sixth of rice and five-sixths of wheat. 

Now, on the varieties of wheat they prefer, at several of these 
meetings we met with farm groups. We met with 3 groups who had 
probably 100 to 150 in a group. There was one group considerably 
smaller than that. We met with a lot of individual farmers. Nearly 
all of them preferred not the kind of wheat we use in our flour. They 
said they would like to have a hard white wheat. Class VI (d) 
Western White grades Nos. 1 and 2 were their second choice. Class 
Il (a) Amber Durum is their third choice. 

Now, I think that you probably use the soft red also. The hard 
high protein wheat that we use for our flour does not appeal to them. 
That would be their preference. 

Mr. Anpresen. They could use the soft red wheat that grows 
through Indiana and Ohio? 

Mr. Reep. I think they could, Mr. Congressman. They brought 
out the fact that this hard red wheat that we use for milling, and 
which we prize for our good flour, did not fit into their cooking pattern 
very well. Even one group said that it bothered their stomachs. 
Whether it does or not I do not know. 

The CuatrMaAn. Our great surplus right now is of the soft red 
winter wheat, so if they can use that it would fit in with our program 
over here. 

Mr. Reep. I think that it could be worked in. Anyhow, the hard 
winter and the Western White and the Durum, which is the soft wheat 
would fit into their program very nicely. I want to add that the 
people over there, as has been said, are quite friendly. They are 
very earnest about this job of improving their agriculture. They are 
alicia every effort to develop new lands. They are giving, you 
might say, a bonus to people who will put more land in this year. 
If a man will put in an extra acre of summer crops they are not going 
to charge him for the water or charge him in taxes on the land. "That 
is a sample of their effort to increase the crop production so far as 
their summer crops are concerned. 

I have a feeling that they can be depended upon to make the maxi- 
mum use of whatever we give them, as well as the maximum use of 
their own land. 

In their long-term program the question was also raised yesterday 
about the use of counterpart funds. They have some very extensive 
programs in progress, some of them under way, and some of them 
just in plans, which will increase the amount of water available for 
their summer crops; increase the land that they can put into the 
crops. 

In Sind Province, and I think it is the Upper Barrage, which will 
put in over 1 million acres of land when they complete that project. 
There are several projec ts that will go from 200,000 acres up in bring- 
ing in new land. They have projects to make better use of the water 
they have. They have certain projects where they are developing 
what they call tube wells. We call them driven wells. It is their 
hope that they can get into salt-free water, or nonsaline water and 
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bring it up and develop a drainage system that will take that water 
off and make a permanent use of the land. 

As you know, they now lose because of certain conditions in their 
irrigation, a lot of land each year. If they can bring that land in, 
the new land, and if they can improve their water supply and adapt 
new practices to their farms, it is our feeling that they can get on an 
export basis rather than an import basis in a relatively short time. 
For that reason it seems to be the wise thing to use the counterpart 
funds to go ahead with that. That will put them on a good, sound 
basis agriculturally. 

I think the only other thing I would like to urge on this group, 
which has been urged before, is the fact it is our feeling that this 
wheat ought to begin to arrive over there before very long. Our 
whole program has been developed upon the basis that Congress 
would act and get 100,000 tons of wheat over there by August 15. 
We feel that is rather important. We also, in our study, went into 
the unloading facilities. There was some question raised in one of 
the meetings about that. They can unload up to seven ships a day. 
They could unload a maximum average, I would say, of 5,000 tons 
a day, and move it. They have moved as much as 11,000 tons a 
day—unloaded it. 

They have a good rail system, and they have in addition to that, 
a fairly respectable truck system for the terminal port at Karachi. 
We have plenty of data on that if the committee would like to have 
further information on that feature. 

I have tried to cover some of the questions that were raised with 
the previous witnesses. | would like to ask Dr Volk, who was also 
an important member, to perhaps discuss one question that was 
raised on the two-crop system. I think that Congressman Simpson 
raised that question yesterday. 

Anyhow, being one of America’s outstanding agronomists, I think 
that he can take care of that subject very well. 

The CHarrMan. We will be very happy to hear from Dr. Volk. 

Mr. Poaaer. I wonder if I might ask what arrangements have been 
made or what assurances have been given, or do we know what policy 
is going to be followed in the future in Pakistan about encouraging 
the growth of cotton and discouraging the growth of wheat? I got 
the impression there has been some rather unfortunate planning in 
connection with their crop program and that there has been in the 
past 2 years a tendency to fix the price of cotton higher than the 
world market. That would encourage everybody to go into the 
cotton business. At the same time they apparently keep the price 
of wheat down as low as possible. They said, let us make the for- 
eigners pay as much as they can for cotton and keep the price of 
wheat as low as we can because our people eat it. The result is the 
same as it would be anywhere. It reduces the wheat acreage and 
increases the cotton acreage. What is the acreage arrangement now? 
I would hope it would be corrected by this time. 

Mr. Reep. That sort of breaks up into two parts, Congressman. 
In the first place, the two crops do not conflict. Wheat is a winter 
crop and cotton is a summer crop. I do know they made the mistake 
2 years ago, when trading in cotton had an advantage, of putting in 
more cotton than they should have. That would be my guess. That 
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was corrected last year, and this year they are putting the emphasis 
entirely on grain crops to the Geniraniege of cotton. As I say, if 
they will put in more grain this year, they will get no charge for the 
water and no taxes on the land. That i is a move to take them out of 
jute and cotton and put them into the food crops. 

Another thing that I might mention, to indicate the general attitude 
of the people in the Government, is the fact that it was our feeling 
that if the farmers were told beforehand what they could get for rice; 
in other words, sort of give them a guaranteed price for “the rice, it 
might step up the production of rice this year. While that was not 
approved by their economic administration, the Government said—if 
that will help, we will do it, and that they would announce the price 
of rice within 2 weeks. Rice is important because they can sell rice 
and can get approximately two tons of wheat for every ton of rice, 
Every thing that they can do to step it up is an advantage. That is 
one thing they are doing. 

Another thing, they have made arrangements to use ammonium 
sulfate on their rice crops. Now, to show that they are eager to 
develop new practices, I will say that 3 years ago they managed to 
encourage the people to use 500 tons of ammonium sulphate in the 
the water for the rice. Last year it was 10,000. This year they asked 
for 100,000. As I understand it, it was to come from Germany some 
place and be delivered by May 7. Well, it was not there yet, but they 
were hoping to have it by the end of May. One ton of ammonium 
sulfate will produce two tons of rice, or more, as Dr. Volk can tell 
you. So they are making that effort. 

Mr. PoaGce. I want to go back to cotton. Frankly, I think the 
American farmers are entitled to have an answer to this cotton 
problem before we vote to spend American money to buy wheat 
and give it away—and that is what it amounts to. I am perfectly 
willing to do that if we can see it is not going to be used to our detri- 
ment. I] want to know what assurances we have that these people 
are not going to turn wheat acreage into cotton. Remember, if 
they turn acreage into cotton that should be growing wheat, it simply 
competes with American cotton and it means that the American 
farmers pay twice; that they pay for the wheat and they then pay 
in a depressed price on the world cotton market. What are they 
doing about their cotton this year? 

Mr. Reep. This year they are cutting their cotton acreage. 

Mr. Poacre. How much? 

Mr. Voux. I do not have the exact figure. You cannot tell. The 
cotton is not planted yet. 

Mr. Poace. Cotton production has been regulated for years in 
Pakistan. The Government fixes the quotas, does it not? 

Mr. Vouk. Let me give you the figure for 1952, when they did not 
have any control and the farmer c¢ ould plant more cotton if he wanted 
to. If it had all been planted to wheat, it would have run 90,000 
tons more wheat. 

Mr. Poace. How much? 

Mr. Voix. That was 300,000 additional acres. They grew 3.3 
million acres of cotton in Pakistan in 1952. Prior to that time they 
had grown 3 million acres of cotton. 

Mr. Poacr. What are they going to grow this year and next? 
If we are going to give them a wheat crop, they ought to give us 
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assurance, it seems to me, that they are not going to increase that 
cotton acreage. Not only should we do that, but we have to face 
about a 25-percent reduction in our cotton acreage in the United 
States for next year. Our farmers are going to have to take a 25- 
percent reduction in cotton acreage, or possibly more. It does not 
seem to me unreasonable to say that if you are going to give somebody 
a substantial part of one of our crops that we ask them to take the 
same kind of a cut that we take in cotton acreage. Will they do it? 

Mr. Vouk. They have on hand 150,000 bales of cotton that they 
cannot sell. 

Mr. Poaae. That is right. I saw it in Karachi myself. 

Mr. Vouk. If they cannot sell it, I do not think there is going to be 
very much encouragement to plant more cotton. 

Mr. Poacr. That does not have a thing in the world to do with the 
farmer. That farmer has sold his cotton in Pakistan just like the 
farmer in the United States. That does not deter that farmer one 
iota from planting cotton. He has already sold it to the Government. 
The existence of a surplus in the hands of the Government does not 
prevent the American dairy farmers from producing butter, but we 
are building up a surplus every day in the world. That does not have 
anything to do with how much they will produce. 7 hat do they say 
by law that the farmer can produce the next year? 

Mr. Rrep. We just do not know that. 

Mr. Poacr. What are they doing to discourage it? 

Mr. Reep. Promoting rice. 

Mr. Poacr. Rice is not competitive with cotton. 

Mr. Vouk. Yes, it is. They are grown on the same land. 

Mr. Poaar. In East Pakistan? 

Mr. Reep. In West Pakistan. 

Mr. Vouk. In West Pakistan they are grown on the same land. 
They cannot be grown on different lands. They are both summer 
crops. They are planted in the spring and harvested in the fall. 
But if you plant rice, you cannot plant cotton. If you plant cotton, 
you cannot plant rice. 

Mr. Poacr. You normally do not grow rice and cotton on the same 
type of land. We do not do it. 

Mr. Voix. They do. They both have to be irrigated and they are 
both grown on the same kind of land. It is just a matter of how much 
water you use in the one case as compared with the other. 

Mr. Poacr. Everything has to be irrigated. I feel that we ought 
to have some kind of statement here as to what the Pakistan Govern- 
ment is going to assure on this cotton problem. We should not 
blindly go out and say that we are going to give away 100,000 tons, or 

million tons of wheat and open the door for somebody to increase 
the cotton production of the world by that amount when we, our- 
selves, are faced with a restricted cotton acreage. Can we not have 
some assurance from the Pakistan Government that they will apply a 
percentage restriction on cotton equal to that which has to be applied 
in the United States? 

The CuarrmMan. The Chair would like to point out that these gentle- 
men say they cannot answer the question. 

Mr. Poaar. It seems that if they cannot answer that question it is 
time that the State Department gets an answer for it. 
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The CHatrMan. We are dealing with the question of starvation here, 
and I hardly think that this is a subject that we need go into now. 
If we were going to follow a policy for the next 10 years of sending 
wheat over there, it might be important, but I hardly think it is perti- 
nent to this particular discussion. 

Mr. PoaGr. It is pertinent, certainly, from this standpoint, if you 
leave the American cottongrower aside, and I do not think we ought 
to, I think he is entitled to be considered, I think the taxpayer is 
entitled to consideration of how much he is carrying of the load—but 
if you leave all that aside, and if Pakistan is free, if the farmer in Pak- 
istan is free to divert from wheat to cotton and if it seems to be more 
profitable to divert to cotton, and if you bring American wheat in 
there, you are going to drop the wheat price in Pakistan and you are 
going to discourage the production * wheat by bringing the American 
wheat in and you therefore encourage the production of cotton. He 
is perfectly free to transfer to cotton, vane next year it is not going to 
be 1 million; it is going to be 2 million tons of wheat that you need 
then because they did not grow what they can grow this year, and 
they are going to have a still further deficit because they will have 
more land taken out of wheat and put into cotton, and we will gO 
through the same thing next year and be told, ‘Well, we cannot find 
out anything about that because people are starving.’’ I am willing 
to feed those people, but do not those people owe an obligation as 
well as we? We say we owe an obligation to help them avoid starva- 
tion Do they not owe an obligation to us to he Ip us be able to help 
them? Do they have a right to break our own economy? 

The CuarrmMan. I see no reason for the gentleman to pursue that 
question if we | 
before us now has told us very definitely what they are doing; they 
are reducing their acreage in cotton. If there are witnesses who can 
testify In more detail on that we will be glad to hear from them. 

Mr. Poacr. May I ask one more question on that point? If you 
have no control over what they are going to do about cotton, would 
you deem that it might be inadvisable for us to suggest that they 
repay this wheat in cotton; that the United States take cotton for 
the wheat that we give them? 

Mr. Resp. Let us turn to one of the economic boys. We have 
Mr. Delaney here. He is a State De partment bov. Do you have 
any comments on that, Mr. Delaney? I do not know whether we 
ought to take cotton and add it to our present supply or not. 

Mr. Devaneny. Going back to the question on what they are doing 
to reduce the cotton acreage, they have a statement in their “grow 
more food’’ campaign on specific measures that they were doing which 
I think would elaborate. This statement that I have in my hand 
is the statement of the Pakistan Government on what they are doing 
to grow more food, and there is a reference to the diversion from cash 
crops to food crops. They propose to divert 10 percent of the normal 
area, that is, 300,000 acres, under cotton to food grains. 

The Provinces and the States have been advised to carry out 
propaganda and it is expected that the area under cotton will be 
reduced. That area will go under food grains. 

Mr. Poacr. Let me ask you two questions: In the first place, if 
they do get that reduction, is it by law, or do they just pass out a 
notice and say, ‘““‘We would like for you to reduce your cotton acreage.” 
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Mr. Devanry. Well, I think it will probably be—and this is my 
guess—moral suasion on the part of the Provinces as well as the 
Central Government. 

Mr. Poacr. We do not think that will work in the United States. 
We are not going to rely on it. Do you think the at those people are 
so much more moral than we that they can do it? 

Mr. Deanery. The combination of moral suasion and the encour- 
agement which they will give to the competing crops, that is, rice. 

Mr. Poacre. Let me ask you the next question. We are going to 
have to cut our cotton ae reage by at least 25 percent to come within 
our goal. You are suggesting that their cut will be 10 percent. Do 
vou think that it would be unfair to ask them to take the same kind of 
cut, no more, but the same percentage cut that the American cotton 
farmers are going to have to take? 

Mr. DeLtanry. I do not feel competent to answer your question. 
It was my impression they will do all they possibly can to convert 
from cash crops, jute and cotton, to rice in some cases, and to whatever 
summer crops there may be like sorghums, because they know it is in 
heir own interest to grow food rather than cotton 

Mir. Poaces. It is not to the farmer’s interest unless he gets more 
money for his wheat than he does his cotton: otherwise, it would be to 
his interest to grow cotton. 

Mr. Detanny. I think that Dr. Reed referred to the establishment 
f a price on the rice crop. That is a financial incentive further- 
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Mir. Poace. Approximately what is this wheat going to sel! for in 
Pakistan that is sold? 

\Ir. Reep. The price to the distributor? 

Mr. Poacs. Yes 

Mr. DeLaney. $2.90 a bushel They subsilize the wheat to the 


aftioning svstem by about 25 percent 

\hy poe . You mean that the farmer would get for his what $2.90 
a bushel that vou are talking about, plus 25 percent? 

Mr. DeLaney. That is right. They will pay $3,70 for the wheat 
and sell it roughly at $2.90, so he will get the full price and they will 
subsidize the consumer who cannot afford to pay. 

Mir. ANpeRSEN. I have never been in Pakistan, Dr. Reed, but it is a 
big country. lam wondering if it is as large as Texas. 

Mr. Rerp. The one map I saw down in Texas of Texas—I do not 
think Texas was as large as that map indicated that it was. It has 
350,000 plus square miles. I am speaking now of Pakistan. Can 
you tell me how large Texas is? 
~ Mr. AnpreEsEN. Two hundred and forty-two thousand square miles. 

Mr. Rexp. In both cases that includes the bad land and the good. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. The reason that I asked the question, in west 
Texas they have had a very severe drought for more than 2 years, 
but in other areas in Texas there has been ample moisture to produce 
good wheat and other crops. Now, would you give the committee 
some idea if the drought is prevalent all over the entire area of Paki- 
stan, or if there are areas where they have produced wheat? 
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Mr. Vouk. The drought is very extensive, practically all over west 
Pakistan, and expec ially i in the Punjab area, which is the largest food- 
producing area of the country. In that area [ suppose 70 percent of 
the wheat is grown, and that is where they have had a very severe 
drought. The ‘y had only about 2 inches last year and the year before 
3 or 4 inches in the area. But the drought is widespread even in all 
the other provinces, in Sind and Bahawalpur and the northwest 
province. They have all suffered from drought this past year. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. IJ recollect that when we had the wheat loan for 
India under consideration a couple of years ago, Pakistan had a 
surplus of wheat. 

Mr. Vouk. That is right. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. And some of us thought that they ought to sell 
some of that wheat to India. 

Mr. Vouk. The surplus was very small—2, 3, or 4 percent. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. It was exported to other markets and undoubtedly 
they did not retain any carryover into the 1952 crop. 

Mr. Voix. There was an 80,000-ton carryover into the 1952-53 
year; 80,000 tons of wheat, according to the figures that we were able 
to obtain. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. What is the availability of other foods like meat, 
dairy products, and poultry, generally throughout Pakistan? 

Mr. Vouk. Pakistan eats beef, as you know, but not pork. They 
do have poultry. They do not have a sufficiency of these meat and 
dairy products, by any means. They are very short on those products. 

Mr. Anpresen. They use the beef and milk? 

Mr. Vouk. Beef and milk both. The water buffalo and the Sindi 
cattle and the other cattle that they have which are milk-producing. 
Goats are milk-producing. They have chickens. They do not have 
a sufficient supply by any means of that type of animals. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. How about the availability of fish? 

Mr. Vouk. Fish from the seas—they have got fish, and if our own 
diet was any indication, that was one of the best foods we had in 
Pakistan. I do not think a great percentage of the population gets 
the fish. They have not developed their fishing industry to that point 
where they can supply a great portion of the population. It is one 
of the plans that they have for the future, to develop their fishing 
industry. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Dr. Reed, did you find any famine to exist in any 
part of the country that you visited? 

Dr. Reep. In part of Bahawalpur when they did not have any 
water. Their canals are dry. The food supply is very low. Cattle 
are dying, or were at the time. They were driving as far as 9 miles 
to get a jug of water. In that particular area, which I would guess 
would cover probably 200,000 acres, it was dry and barren. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You actually saw starvation and famine? 

Mr. Reep. I saw hungry people and dying — I do not know 
what you call starvation, the various stages of it. If the situation 
were to continue, I would say that they would av. 

Mr. Horven. Dr. Reed, are there opposing political parties in 
Pakistan? 

Mr. Reep. I think so. I think that is a job for the State Depart- 
ment. 
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The CuHarrMan. Is there anyone here from the State Department 
who can answer that question? 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Donald Kennedy of the State Department. 

Mr. Kennepy. The leading party in Pakistan is the Moslem 
League. It is all over the country. There are certain opposition 
groups, but they are quite small. 

Mr. Hoeven. Are we going to deal with the dominant political 
party? 

Mr. Kennepy. We will deal with the Government of Pakistan. 

Mr. Horven. Are the people who do not belong to the party in 
control going to be penalized in the distribution of this wheat? 

Mr. Kennepy. Not at all. 

Mr. Hoeven. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Reep. They all have ration cards. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am quite sure of that. They have a ration 
system, as Dr. Reed has indicated, and all the evidence we have indi- 
cates that there is no discrimination involved at all in the distribution 
of the ration cards. 

Mr. Horven. Is the ration system set up by the government in 
control? 

Mr. Kennepy. Generally supervised by the provincial govern- 
ments, but I believe in the villages the determination of the ration and 
its general supervision becomes nongovernmental. 

Mr. Reep. It is done by citizens’ committees in small groups. 

Mr. Hoeven. Will the United States Government keep a careful 
check on the distribution of the wheat to see to it that the people who 
belong to the minor political parties are not discriminated against? 

Mr. Kennepy. There will be an adequate check on that. The 
agreement with the Government of Pakistan will provide, as does the 
legislation now before the committee, for unrestricted observation in 
order that we may see that things are moving properly. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You spoke about the ration system. The ones 
who get the ration cards, they must pay for the amount of wheat 
under the ration? 

Mr. Rrerep. That is my understanding. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. What arrangements are being made to take care 
of the hungry people who do not have money but do have a ration 
card? 

Mr. Rerrep. We asked the Chief Minister that question in 
Bahawalpur, where there was the greatest distress that we saw. 
He said that the Province of Bahawalpur would provide the food 
for those people, and if it was necessary for the food to be paid for 
that was shipped in, the province would pay and put the money in 
counterpart funds to cover that part of it. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You did secure assurance that the people without 
funds and who needed the food would be taken care of? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. They took us out there and we met with three 
groups in Bahawalpur, probably 500 people, and the Chief Minister, 
and there was every evidence of 100 percent good attitude toward 
all groups. I will say the people who were in distress, that their 
attitude toward the government was remarkable. I have never seen 
a finer exhibit of a good attitude in spite of the very bad conditions 
that existed. 
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\ir. ANDRESEN. Did you find that the greatest need for the food 
to be in the cities and villages and not in the farming areas? 

Mr. Rexrp. The vreatest need Is in the small cities and villages. 
The country people are sort of looking after themselves, which you 
would naturally expect 

Mr. Cootrey. Did you g 

Mr. Rexp. No, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. None of you went there? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir. 

Mr. Coorry. Is there any surplus food in Kashmir? 

Mr. Reep. We were told that their food situation was satisfactory. 
hat is as much as I know. 

Mr. Voix. That is all the information that we got. 
Mr. Cootey. You do not know whether they are exporting any or 
have any available, either to India or Pakistan? 

Mr. Reep. | would not know. 

Mr. Wueeter. | understood you to say a few minutes ago that 
there were types of wheat that some spokesmen indicated they would 
preter Is it logical to infer from that there are certain types indicated 
that they would not take? 

Mr. Reep. No. They need wheat. They prefer these others 
because they fit into their regular type. It mills better for their 
cl ipatties, the type ol food they have No; they did not indicate in 
anv wav they would not take any 

Mir. Wureeter. My next question should more properly be directed 
to Mr. Dulles or Mr. Stass | have been told that this proposition 
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of this legislation. My question is simply this: Would the proponents 


of this measure still insist on the passage of this bill if these people 
were not Ir nadly to us at ( vel starving? 

Mr. Reep. I think that [ would I would prefer to give it to IL 
friends, if I had the choice. 

Mr. Wueecter. You would prefer to give it to your friends, but 
even if these people were not friendly , and the condition were existing 
there that you saw, vou would still say we should feed them? 

Mr. Rerp. I have done that personally 

Mr. Wueecer. I am talking about the policy of the Government, 
nota personal policy. 

Mr. Reep. Here is the policy of the Government sitting around the 
rostrum 

Mr. Wueeter. | was merely asking the question as to what the 
policy of the proponents of this measure would be tf these people were 
not friendly 

Mr. Reep. | would not know. I would say personally I would try 
to feed people 

Mir. WHeecer. Would that apply to the Russians? 

Mr. Rerep. I would want to take a good look at them, but I would 
think yes 

Mr. Harvey. Did you visit East Pakistan? 

Mr. Reep. We did not. That would have involved another week 
and a 1,200-mile trip, and with the situation over there we were told 
it was not critical. If the food were available, it would only take 80,000 
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tons of wheat to meet their situation, and they are stepping up their 
rice production, They are making a program there for bringing in 
more land for wheat. I do not think that it was worth the time. If | 
had had an opportunity to go farther, | would have gone up through 
the northwest frontier area because they grow more corn. 

Mr. Harvey. Then so far as this critical situation is concerned, it is 
confined to West Pakistan? 

Mr. Rerep. That is my interpretation. 

Mr. Harvey. Is the wheat they grow winter wheat? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. Hard and soft? 

Mr. Voik. It is a medium wheat, not real hard and not real soft 

Mr. HARVEY. They will be able to use, or will use, either hard 
wheat or soft wheat, whichever we choose to send. 

Mr. Resp. They will use it. They are on about the latitude of 
Florida and North Carolina and South Carolina and Texas and across 
there. 

Mr. Harvey. Do they have to irrigate their wheat? 

Mr. Reep. In many areas it was 60 percent or 40 percent. 

Mr. Vouk. Several million acres of wheat are irrigated. The 
balance is grown under natural rainfall, where the \ have the rainfall. 

Mr. Harvey. Do some of these areas have a farming policy, or 
program of rotation of rice and wheat, using the same land on a two- 
crop basis. or is it possible LO do that ; 

Mr. Votk. You cannot do that with wheat and rice. There are 
some crops that can be grown in two-crop rotation with wheat, but 
wheat and rice would overlap in the harvesting period of the rice and 
the planting period of the wheat to the extent that they could not very 
well plant those crops in rotation. But they can plant such things 
as some of the sorghums, some of the millets, corn, and some of the 
short-season corns can be grown in the summertime. Barley can be 
made to mature early enough to get in wheat, but it you get into a 
three-crop system like was mentioned vesterday by one of the men, 
that would have to be a vegetable crop. You plant the summer 
crops in May—at the beginning or the middle of May you plant your 
summer crops—and you harvest them in September. You plant 
wheat in October, so you see you do not have much time. You 
harvest it the first part of May. 

Mr. Harvey. When do they harvest the wheat? 

Mr. Vouk. The first part of May. They were harvesting it when 
we were there. It had all been cut and they were threshing it. They 
were just beginning to get into some of their summer crops. 

Mr. Harvey. How do they harvest their wheat? 

Mr. Voix. They use a little sickle. They grab a handful and cut 
it off and if they drop a head they pick it up. They pile it up and they 
have a couple of water buffalo and a sled and they pull it around over 
the wheat 2 or 3 days until it pulverizes the straw and knocks the 
wheat out. They throw it into the air and let the wind blow the 
chaff out and the wheat is left on the ground. That is their system 
of harvesting. 

Mr. Harvey. Is their system pretty efficient? Do they lose much 
of their wheat in the process of harvesting it? 

Mr. Vouk. Practically none; not as much as we do in our harvesting 
system. Their system is very efficient from the standpoint of saving 
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the wheat. It is not efficient from standpoint of saving labor, but 
they have all kinds of laborers so that is not a problem. 

Mr. Harvey. What about their seed? Do they plan to hold back 
enough of their stocks for seeding purposes? They will not be short 
of seed? 

Mr. Vouk. \We asked that question, and they save their seed. Ten 
percent of the wheat crop is diverted to seed, for feed and for other 
purposes than human consumption. 

Mr. Harvey. It is conceivable that the wheat we send might not 
be adaptable for seed purposes? 

Mr. Voix. They will not take a chance on it. 

Mr. Reep. The Government is making provision for that. We 
raised the question because there was about 1 million acres of land in 
wheat this year that did not get in. Their normal is about 10,300,000 
acres of wheat. Last year they got in only about 8,700,000, so there 
is a difference between 10.3 million and 8.7 million, or about 1.5 mil- 
lion acres that did not get in, so our concern was—are you making 
provision to save good seed to get this 10 million acres back into wheat, 
and they said, yes. 

Mr. Harvey. The thing that I have been a little puzzled about, 
and that is why I was directing these questions toward this seed stock, 
is just what is the function of this reserve stock which has been dis- 
cussed at different intervals? 

Mr. Reep. I would say the same as we hold in our ever normal 
granary. It is a question of having enough wheat in reserve to take 
care of any emergency that might arise due to the failure on the part 
of the summer crop program, and to have it sufficient there to bring 
out the reserves that the farmer might hold for better price later. 

Mr. Harvey. Do they have facilities there adequate to handle this 
reserve? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. What is the nature of their facilities for storing this 
so-called reserve stock? 

Mr. Reep. They have about 300,000 tons capacity for wheat at 
Karachi. The Sind Government is in a position to handle roughly 
244,000 tons in Karachi and up-country. The central government 
has facilities, covered facilities, for 60,000 and 40,000 uncovered. 
The northwest frontier has 19,000 capacity. Khairpur has 10,000 ca 
pacity. Bahawalpur has 10,000 capacity. East Bengal we did not 
get to, but they gave us the information, 298,000 tons. 

Mr. Harvey. Did you see any of these storage facilities yourself? 

Mr. Reep. We saw them in Ks oe but that is all. 

Mr. Harvey. What type storage facilities did they have? 

Mr. Reep. They had bins and elevators in Karachi. They also 
have what they call “go-downs.’ 

Mr. Voix. Those are on the farms. 

Mr. Reep. The central government has central go-downs for 20,000 
tons. It isa big thing that they put wheat in. 

Mr. Vouk. A clay container, or a mud brick container. 

Mr. Harvey. Are these storage facilities adequate and satisfactory 
in your judgment? 

Mr. Reep. No. 

Mr. Harvey. Will the wheat keep? 
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Mr. Reep. From that point of view, they have to turn it over just 
as we do. 

Mr. Harvey. If the facilities are not adequate how can they turn it 
and how can they keep it from spoiling? 

Mr. Reep. In a go-down, why, they can turn it very easily. That 
is a matter of a little labor. The bins and elevators that they have in 
Punjab, they are capable of handling 51,000 tons, but their sheds 
would just involve manual labor, of which there is plenty. In Punjab 
there are sheds that cover 16,000 tons. 

Mr. Harvey. In your judgment we would be justified in providing 
a certain quantity of wheat for this reserve stock and be safe in our 
assumption that it would not be permitted to spoil? 

Mr. Reep. I feel that way, Congressman, because as I say, they 
have a total there of 958,000-ton capacity, taking in the little storage 
facilities, the go-downs on up to their elevators. 

Mr. Lovre. Dr. Reea, | gather from your testimony that the people 
of Pakistan as a class are pretty thrifty and energetic; is that correct? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. I am very pleased with that. 

Mr. Lovre. They are doing everything they can to help themselves? 

Mr. Resp. Yes. 

Mr. Lovre. They do not drag their feet knowing that this country 
will come to their rescue? 

Mr. Rerep. No. They are on their own. They are making every 
effort to get the maximum results from the facilities they have avail- 
able and the land and the program they have. In addition to that, 
I mentioned the village aid program in which they are trying to take 
to the farmers now in certain areas a substitute for agricultural ex- 
tension systems, which they are patterning after our agricultural ex- 
tension system, so that the farmer can do a better job of preserving, 
make better use of the water he has, and things of that kind—a better 
seed and fertilizer program. I was very pleased with that attitude 
of mind on the part of the Pakistan people. I think that you can 
depend on that. 

Mr. Harvey. Is it your impression our efforts in that direction over 
there are meeting with a moderate amount of success? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, and an enthusiastic approval. 

Mr. Lovre. That also pertains to the Government of Pakistan; 
they are doing everything they can to help themselves 

Mr. Rexp. Yes. I think that you would be very i impressed 
with the seriousness with which they are attacking this problem, not 
only in Karachi but out in the provinces. We met with some of these 
committees and their plans are in action now. They are really work- 
ing at the job. They have a system of food controllers over there that 
we just do not understand here. These food controllers have a very 
close contact with the farmers, so that if they have a message to take, 
they send it out through this system of food controllers and it is taken 
out. That fellow can come back and collect the taxes later on. They 
have another thing; they have a complete record of every farm and 
what has been produced for years and years and years. There is not 
much chance of fooling the controllers. 

Mr. Cootry. Doctor, can you tell us this: This is not pertinent to 
the subject matter before the committee, but are we making any 
progress at all in truce negotiations over there between Pakistan and 
India? 
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Mr. Reep. I could not answer that. Perhaps Mr. Kennedy can 
answer that. 

Mr. Coo.ny. Have we abandoned the project or are we still work- 
ing on it? 

Mr. Reep. | think that we are working on it. They are very much 
concerned over there. That is out of my territory. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you referring to Kashmir? 

Mr. Cooiey. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. The two Prime Ministers met for the first time in 
London at the time of the coronation and had some preliminary 
conversations. 

Mr. Coo.try. The coronation served one good purpose then; did 
it not? 

Mr. Kennepy. Lhopeso. The plan is for them to meet in Karachi, 
I believe in July, when they both are back, to have a complete go- 
round on all the issues between the two countries. I would say that 
the atmosphere is the best it has been for something to be done, not 
only on the Kashmir problem but on other problems. I might add 
that in the past 2 or 3 years quite a bit of progress has been made in 
the reduction of friction between India and Pakistan. At one time 
they had quite a clash over economic relations and trade; that has been 
pretty satisfactorily worked out. The coal-jute problem posed a con- 
siderable difficulty. They have an agreement now which provides for 
very favorable exchange of coal wna jute. There are other issues, such 
as the issue of the exchange rate, which was a problem for a while, but 
has now completely evaporated. So there has been some progress 
already, and I would say with the new Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
Mohammed Ali in his public statements has expressed his desire to 
reach an agreement with the Prime Minister of India; this is a most 
hopeful development. 

Mr. Cooiry. Have they settled many of their economic problems 
and are they trading, one with the other, more freely than formerly? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Cootey. At one time India would not even buy wheat from 
Pakistan when Pakistan had a surplus of wheat. 

Mr. Kennepy. That involved a difference of opinion over the ex- 
change rate. When Great Britain devalued the pound sterling India 
followed suit, and Pakistan did not devalue. That caused a difference 
of opinion because it was partly related to the settlement of accounts 
between the two countries, and was related to the financial terms of 
such settlement. That has evaporated now, as I said, and there is no 
longer a difference of view between them on that. 

Mr. Coouey. Is Pakistan jute being processed in India? 

Mr. Kennepy. Oh, yes. Most of it is processed in Calcutta. 
We do not import much raw jute. We import hessians and burlap 
bagging, which comes from Calcutta, much of which is processed 
from Pakistan jute. 

Mr. Reep. I might add one thing regarding the tension. We were 
told by the Minister of Finance that they had reduced their defense 
budget, hoping that that would be a friendly gesture and we might 
get corresponding consideration across the line. 

Mr. Cootry. The budget was reduced in Pakistan? 
Mr. Reep. In Pakistan. 
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Mr. Simpson. You spoke about the antiquated methods—what 
seem to us to be antiquated methods—of the people in Pakistan 
gathering their wheat and letting the wind blow the chaff out of it. 
[s point 4 being used in Pakistan to teach these people any modernized 
methods of farming, or do they want it? 

Mr. Voix. From that standpoint you may be referring to mechani- 
zation, or anything of that sort. 

Mr. Simpson. Any kind of modernized farming. 

Mr. Vouk. Here is the situation that you have in Pakistan: They 
have about 25,000,000 people on the farms and some 7,000 ,000 in the 
cities. Each farmer has an average of around 6 acres of land. If the V 
were to mechanize now they would turn millions of people out of work. 
They have no factories for them to work in. From that standpoint, 
I do not think that it would be good policy. 

Mr. Simpson. Their acreage is very small per farmer? 

Mr. Vouk. That is right. Until such time as they i a place to 
put these people to work I think they might well let them work on the 
farms. 

The other point is this: They can increase the production on their 
farms tremendously by the use of fertilizer, as well as by other im- 
proved practices. They harvest the wheat by labor, and they have 
plenty of labor. They could improve the tillage of the land; they 
could improve their use of water so that it could be more effectively 
utilized. They could use fertilizer and increase their yields above 
their 10 or 12 bushels they are getting. 

Mr. Stwpson. Mr. Andresen asked a question about sending flour 
to Pakistan. I believe some witness stated that the flour was ground 
and made in the home. How do they do that? 

Mr. Vouk. Mr. Reed spoke on that a while ago. They grind it in 
small wheels, either in the home or the village. The village has a 
mill. It is just a mill that a camel is hooked to, or a water buffalo. 

Mr. Simpson. Similar to the grist mills that we used to use in 
this country? 

Mr. Voix. Yes. When you get through you have flour out of 
everything that was in the wheat to begin with. 

Mr. Simpson. If their storage facilities are inadequate, as Dr. 
Reed has stated, how do you propose to handle the storage of wheat 
that is sent from here over there? 

Mr. Vouk. This wheat will be consumed about as rapidly as it 
comes, of course, and the extra wheat, the 200,000 or 300,000 tons 
that might be shipped over there as an extra amount at the end, as 
a reserve, would not get there until late in the year, and that will 
be the first wheat they will probably use before their own crop comes 
in and gets into the channels of trade during the following year, so 
it will not have too long a time to spoil, the two or three hundred 
thousand tons, if it should be shipped. It is supposed to get there 
sometime by the first of April. 

Mr. Simpson. Here is a question that I ask out of curiosity. I 
think that Dr. Reed stated our wheat would not do for seed for 
them. Why? 

Mr. Vouk. We do not know. As far as I know, it has not been 
tried, but most of the time wheat from one part of this country will 
not serve in another part of this country. Wheat is very susceptible 
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to weather conditions and the various conditions under which it is 
grown. 

Mr. Simpson. You would not call their winter wheat like the wheat 
that is grown in the Northwest and Canada? 

Mr. Vouk. Yes; theirs is winter wheat, planted in the fall and 
harvested in the spring. 

Mr. Harvey. I just want to say a word of appreciation to both 
Dr. Reed and Dr. Volk for their fine effort and presentation they 
have made as a result of their trip. I know full well it was an extra 
duty imposed upon them which they did not seek. I should like 
also to add that because of their very excellent background I think 
they were entirely competent to have made this tour, and I hope I 
express on behalf of the entire committee appreciation of their very 
fine report. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. We are happy to have had you with 

Dr. Reed and Dr. Volk. We appreciate the valuable information 
that you have given the committee. 

Mr. Reep. We just hope that you can act promptly. 

The CuarrMan. Our next witness will be Mr. Howard H. Gordon, 
the Administrator of the Production and Marketing Administration. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD H. GORDON, ADMINISTRATOR, PRO- 
DUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Gorpon. I should like to confine my statement on H. R. 5659 
to comments on the current world wheat situation, the supply posi- 
tion on wheat in the United States, and the role CCC is prepared to 
play in the proposed program to meet a part of Pakistan’s wheat 
requirement during the coming months. 

Briefly, the prospect for the 1953-54 year in wheat is that supplies 
in exporting countries will be more than ample to meet anticipated 
world import requirements. This is especially true in the dollar 
area—Canada and the United States—where the carryover of old 
crop Wheat is approaching near-record proportions, and the outlook 
for the coming crop (the harvest of which has already started in our 
southwestern winter wheat area) is promising. 

In its June report—issued last Wednesday—the USDA Crop 
Reporting Board estimated the winter wheat crop at 770 million 
bushels, about 27 percent below last year, but only slightly less than 
the recent 10- year average of 797 million bushels. Although it is 
early to judge the spring wheat harvest in our Northern Plains 
States, that same report forecast a record crop of 363 million bushels 
of spring wheat in the United States. If this prospect is realized, 
the production of all wheat (winter and spring) will total over 1.1 
billion bushels in 1953. This production plus the estimated carry- 
over on July 1, 1953, of 575 million bushels would be the largest 
total domestic supply on record. 

Official estimates of the spring wheat crop in the prairie Provinces 
of Canada will not be available until later in the season. The crop 
generally seems to be off to a good start, however, even though 
seeding was delayed by excessive moisture in some areas, Acreage 
is at a relatively high level, and moisture conditions are described 
as good to excellent. 
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In most years since World War II, Canada and the United States 
have supplied about three-fourths of the wheat moving in world trade. 
During 1951-52 and the current (1952-53) marketing season, the 
percentage will be even higher. For the coming year, however, 
supplies of nondollar wheat available for export will be increased 
significantly. This is mainly due to the fact that Argentina has 
harvested the best wheat crop since 1940. In addition, the wheat 
harvest in Australia was above average and indications are that 
Turkey and other areas of the Middle East will have another good 
crop. 

Favorable production prospects also hold for the coming harvest 
in most of the world’s important deficit areas. The supply position 
in many importing countries has been further eased by increasing 
reserves from the record harvest of 1952 and a high level of imports 
in recent years, 

The significance of these developments in world supply-demand 
relationships for wheat is a lessening demand for dollar wheat, par- 
ticularly from the United States. With respect to wheat for Pakistan, 
therefore, the United States has the physical supply on hand and in 
prospect with which to meet the proposed shipment of 1 million 
long tons (approximately 37 million bushels) without jeopardizing 
in any way our ability to meet other requirements—both domestic 
and foreign—during the coming year. Estimated stocks of wheat 
held by CCC in early June totaled about 310 million bushels. This 
figure includes part but not all of the loan stocks acquired under 
the 1952 price support program. The additional quantity yet to be 
acquired under the 1952 program may be in excess of 100 million 
bushels. At the present time, our best estimate of CCC stocks on 
July 1, 1953, is 450 million bushels. 

As to specific shipping schedules, classes, and grades of wheat, and 
similar details, the Commodity Credit Corporation is prepared to 
cooperate to the fullest extent in meeting the Pakistan requirement. 
CCC is in a position immediately to furnish wheat on either the 
Atlantic, gulf, or west coast—at nearly every port—to meet the 
convenience of the shipping program. CCC supplies of wheat in 
position for prompt lifting are such that the only limiting factors 
would be the availability of shipping and the ability to handle the 
receipt of cargoes in Pakistan ports. Generally speaking, wheat off 
the Atlantic would be soft red winters, hard winters off the gulf, 
and white wheats off the west coast. 

The President’s proposed method of financial settlement. with the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is satisfactory. 

I might point out this method includes interest on this obligation 
until time of payment. 

The CuHatRMAN. In other words, the financial position of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will in no way be impaired by this 
transaction? 

Mr. Gorpvon. That is right, provided the interest is paid on the 
obligation. The Department of Agriculture shares the concern of the 
administration in the success of Pakistan and is ready to cooperate 
and help to meet the emergency. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, if the proposed legislation is enacted, 
CCC is in a position immediately to proceed in placing our wheat 
on board vessels for shipment. 
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The CHatrMAN. We thank you very much. Are there any 
questions? If there are no questions, we appreciate your appearance, 
Mr. Gordon, and thank you for the help that you have given the 
committee. 

The next witnesses are our colleagues from Minnesota and New 


York. We will first hear from Mr. Judd. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER JUDD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate your courtesy in allowing me to appear in behalf of this 
Jegislation as one of the persons who ‘has introduced a bill on the sub- 
} ect. 

First, I should like to say that I was a member of a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs which went out to Pakistan and 
India during the Easter recess, and we issued on our return @ report 
which dealt with all the political and other factors, and had a page on 
this emergency food situation in Pakistan. It covers briefly and 
esse nntially all of the major points as we saw them, and I would like 
your permission to have that inserted in the record at this point. 

The CHartrMAN. The Chair thinks that that will be very helpful, 
and without objection it will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The page of the report indicated is as follows:) 


REPORT OF SPECIAL Stupy MIssIoN OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, APRIL 
1953 


CURRENT FOOD EMERGENCY IN PAKISTAN 


Food grains make up 75 to 85 percent of the diet of the people of Pakistan. 
The two wings of the country have different food habits. In East Pakistan, 
separated by some 1,000 miles of Indian territory from West Pakistan, the people 
eat rice as the staple of their diet while in West Pakistan most of the people eat 
wheat. Considering the country as a whole there is no shortage of rice. East 
Pakistan does not produce enough rice to feed itself but in most years there is a 
substantial surplus of rice produced in West Pakistan. A part of all of this sur- 
plus is shipped to East Pakistan to make up the deficit there. In the past both 
rice and wheat have been exported to other countries. 

One other food habit should be mentioned before discussing the current food- 
grain shortage. A number of people in West Pakistan, particularly in the rainfall 
areas, eat grain sorghums and millets in place of wheat. If these grains are in 
short supplv they buy wheat. 

The easiest method of approaching the current food shortage is to examine the 
crops for the past 3 years. The wheat harvest in March-May 1951 was good 
but it was followed by a poor crop of summer grown grain sorghums and millets. 
This poor crop was attributed to lack of rains, especially in the critical period 
before harvest. This late summer drought continued from late summer through 
the fall and winter months. As a result the winter wheat crop was adversely 
affected, especially in the rain-grown areas. By and large there was adequate 
water in the canals for most irrigation requirements. Nevertheless, the wheat 
harvest in 1952 was inadequate to meet domestic requirements by nearly 800,000 
long tons. The Government bought slightly over 800,000 tons by drawing on 
its foreign exchange reserves, bartering cotton and jute for wheat, trading rice 
for wheat, a loan from the United States, and by outright purchases. 

During the summer of 1952 the Government made a drive to encourage the 
production of grain sorghums and millets. Again there was the late summer 
drought but the crop was further along and not so adversely affected as the year 
before. However, before the crop could be harvested locust swarms hit and 
damaged the crop some. The drought repeated the pattern of the year before 
and, in addition, there was less canal water for the winter wheat. Acreage is 
down 18 to 20 percent from the year before and crop progress has not been so 
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good. During February and March, when wheat in Pakistan is heading, there 
were long periods of unusually hot weather that also adversely affected the develop- 
ment of wheat. Current estimates indicate that the wheat shortage is at least 
1 million tons but it will probably be early May before it will be possible to make 
a firm estimate. Government of Pakistan officials estimate the deficit between 
1,250,000 and 1,500,000 tons. The study mission has been informed that, at the 
suggestion of the mission, the Department of State and the Mutual Security 
Agency are sending a group of expert wheat appraisers to Pakistan to make an 
official estimate. 

In meeting the food deficit timing is important, the study mission was informed: 
If the Government could announce in June, the time the wheat will be moving 
to market, that firm measures had been taken to obtain enough wheat to meet 
the shortage, growers would not feel compelled to hold back a larger proportion 
of their wheat for the later months of the year. The Government is taking 
measures to meet the shortage. They are negotiating for 100,000 tons from 
Australia and $5 million worth, 50,000 tons, from Canada. There is some talk 
of again bartering cotton and jute for wheat. The Government is beginning 
the biggest drive in the history of the country to grow more food. At the moment 
this drive is aimed at the summer-grown rice crop. Rice supplies are short in 
the world. Pakistan hopes that by next fall to have a sizable quantity of rice 
to sell on the world market. If possible, Pakistan would like to trade rice for 
wheat. 

In spite of these efforts the prospects are that Pakistan will have a large unfilled 
wheat deficit during the next 12 months. As pointed out above, the exact size 
of that deficit is difficult to estimate at the present time. But in any event, it is 
certain that Pakistan will not have sufficient resources to obtain its unfilled deficit. 
Pakistan, therefore, has asked the United States for assistance in meeting the 
deficit. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to make some comments on three aspects of 
the problem. First, the need. 

Our committee agreed completely as to the need. We were the 
first of the American groups to inspect and we recommended the enact- 
ment of legislation which would help in this real emergency. 

There is one point I might make in passing that has been a con- 
tributing factor, so we were told, in the development of their food 
shortage in addition to the drought and the locusts and the diversion 
of a small amount of land formerly used to grow grain to the production 
of cotton or jute. That was that the best farmers in Pakistan before 
partition were Sikhs, the second-best farmers were Hindus, and the 
third best farmers were the Pakistanis. 

The Pakistanis of West Pakistan traditionally had been more herds- 
men rather than intensive farmers; herdsmen and soldiers and people 
of that sort. This was evidenced by the fact that their land tax sys- 
tem is not like ours, so much per acre. The tax is based upon the 
historical production of a given farmer on his piece of land. The tax on 
the Sikhs was the highest, the tax on the Hindus was the next highest, 
and the tax on the Pakistanis was third. Most of the Sikhs and the 
Hindus went back to India at the time of partition, which left the land 
in the hands of those who traditionally down through the years were 
not as good intensive local farmers as those who had left, and while we 
cannot prove it, we were told there is a certain amount of decreased 
production on this land. 

Another factor was one that the Pakistanis themselves talk about, 
their former overconfidence. Punjab had always been called the 
breadbasket, not only of their country but of India, and they normally 
had some surplus wheat, although it amounted to only 3 or 4 percent. 
When they got their independence after partition they were over- 
confident, to use their own words, and they condemn themselves 
bitterly for not having retained that surplus, but instead, disposed of 
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it. They needed wheat to get foreign exchange. They wanted to 
industrialize, and they had these wheat surpluses to trade for machin- 
ery. They thought they would always have wheat surpluses so they 
had got rid of their reserves, their ever-normal granary to a degree 
when the drought descended upon them. 

Mr. WuHeeter. As I recall it, though my figures may be off some- 
what, but immediately subsequent to the partitioning I recall that 
there were approximately five and a half million who migrated from 
Pakistan to India and roughly three and a half million who reversed 
the process. 

Mr. Jupp. Well, the figures now are approximately identical, the 
same number went one way as the other. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is the point of my question. I wondered if the 
difference was enough to dislocate this agricultural picture. If the 
figures were as I read them, I could see where it would. 

Mr. Jupp. So much for the causes of the need that is genuine and 
real. 

The second point is, Why should this be given as a grant? 

My own opinion is, and it is the opinion of our subcommittee, that 
we ought to do it that way for 2 or 3 reasons. One is because the 
resources of Pakistan are not adequate to justify a loan. From the 
standpoint of natural resources, it is a very poor country. It does 
not have iron ore or good coking coal, or oil in any substantial quantity. 
[ts greatest asset is the resolution and the will of the people to succeed. 

I want to concur in what Dr. Reed said regarding the determination 
of these people. They are proud. They do not like to be coming 
here for help. They are determined that theirs is one Moslem coun- 
try that is going to make good. But they just do not have the re- 
sources to sell abroad to get the foreign exchange to buy the wheat. 
To require a loan would prejudice unduly, in my judgment, their 
capacity to ge: capital and loans from such sources as the International 
Bank to develop their water resources and their irrigation projects 
so as to become genuinely self-supporting. If we required a loan 
at this time it would mean that they would be back on our backs 
again ees whereas if they are permitted to get loans on such 
borrowing capacity as they have, to develop the Indus River Basin 
and the irrigation projects they already have, some in the process of 
construction, and others on the drawing boards, there is no question, 
L think, but what they can become self-supporting and not have this 
constantly reeurrmg problem. 

Perhaps I might interject at this point a parenthesis. When the 
wheat loan to India was debated 2 years ago, it was commonly said, 
if you will recall—why should we start this?’ We would have to do 
it every year. India would always have famine. But it has not 
worked out that way. With the improved agricultural methods and 
the use of fertilizer which has doubled the production in some parts 
of India from a given acre of land, India next year is going to be in a 
position to export rice for the first time in the whole history of the 
nation. Historically she has had to import roughly 4 million tons of 
grain a year, and the reason we loaned her 2 million in 1951 was be- 

cause her drought required her that year to import 6 million tons. 
But by the end ‘of her 5- -year plan, 3 years from now, it is predicted by 
the Indians and our experts out ahnee, and I am inclined to agree, 
that their net deficit in grains will not be over 1 million tons a year. 
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Now that is fantastic progress really, and it opened my eyes to see 
how much greater capacity these pe ople have for increasing their own 
grain production by the introduction of fertilizer and other modern 
methods than we have realized. 

Again, in the case of rice, they had previously just broadcast their 
rice in sowing. Some of them were taken over to Japan where they 
studied the system the Japanese used, which is the old system which 
has been used in China for 4,000 vears, of transplanting rice in rows so 
it is much easier to cultivate and to get a better yield, with uniform 
distribution of the plants. They have greatly increased their produc- 
tion of rice by just the very simple process of a more orderly and more 
effective sv ste m of planting and cultivation. 

Some member of the committee raised a question about the develop- 
ment of the irrigation projects, and expressed the hope that they might 
get a better agreement with India over Kashmir and the distribution 
of the water in the rivers that come from Kashmir and India and run 
into Pakistan. 

Pakistan has used most of the water in these rivers historically, 
although those rivers rise in India. Now the Indians are erecting 
dams which can divert all that water to their side of the boundary if 
someone decides to do it some day. There is adequat » water in the 
upper Indus River if proper link canals are cut across there to bring 
down water into these two lower rivers from which India might shut 
off the water. But the Pakistanis have capital to build the necessary 
dams and canals. The best hope of getting an agreement between 
these two countries over the Kashmir dispute and the division of water 
dispute, | think, is through the International Bank. If governments, 
ours or any others, try to bring pressure upon them they resent that 
as imperialism. They are especially sensitive to that because of the 
2 or 3 hundred years they suffered under foreign control. But if the 
International Bank—and it has a working party out there studying it 
now, and it is interested in a loan—is able to show them how the two 
countries can get an agreement on the division of water and some of 
the other disputes so that their two economies will complement each 
other, as they do, naturally; and if these artificial barriers to trade are 
removed in exchange for that kind of an agreement, which will allow 
them to use their resources to the greatest advantage, the Inter- 
national Bank is prepared to give them a substantial loan which will 
allow them to construct waterworks there on the Indus to bring down 
to the affected land the water that is available and which is now 
running into the Arabian Sea 

The incentive of offering each country opportunity to solve its 
problems satisfactorily through such a Joan, I suspect, is by all odds 
the best hope there is of getting a genuine settlement of this bitter 
dispute over Kashmir and the canal waters 

I should like to close by saying some ‘thing on the larger issues: 
This is an extremely dangerous and strategic ally important area of the 
world. First, geographically. If it were to go—this subcontinent 
containing the second largest country in the world, India, and the 
sixth largest country, populationwise, Pakistan—our enemies would 
have submarine bases on the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea, which 
would cut off that section of the world, Australia, and New Zealand, 
from the rest of the world. 
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There is not a single defense on the whole east coast of Africa which 
would then be exposed. The oil of the Persian Gulf could not get out 
and get into world commerce. We do not need to dwell on the possi- 
bilities that are obvious to anybody from a loss of that part of the 
world to Soviet control, 

Again, Pakistan has the largest Moslem population of any country 
in the world. If you will look at the map, up here is the Soviet Union. 
One anchor is Turkey and the other anchor is Pakistan. There is no 
strength for 1,600 miles in between. If vou lose the anchor here, | 
do not know what vou are going to da to prevent the Kremlin from 
moving into that part of the world. So, from the strategic and political 
standpoint, 2 xd even the military factors in this part of the world 
which has half of the known reserves of oil, and with only two anchors 
to flank it, it seems to me we have to consider the real political factors. 

There is on other direct advantage of such a grant that I think is 
worth mentioning. We have not been doing very well in the Moslem 
world for various reasons that we do not need to discuss. From 
\Mloroceo right straight weross to Java there is a Moslem band of about 
two to four hundred miles in width, 8,000 miles long, across that whole 
section of the world. 

Pakistan is the strongest and the friendliest of all the Moslem 
countries. By helping it in its dire distress in a dignified way, we can 


do more, I think, to offset a lot of i] will which has developed in other 


parts ol this area than by anything else I know. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge that favorable consideration 
romptly be given to the passage of this legislation. Givine the 
. i 


assurance wheat is going to come will avoid panic, uncertainty, and 


hoarding which would be detrimental. 

Let me say one other thing If we do nol do this there will be food 
riots in that country and it will have either a military government 
and the failure of a valiant attempt to develop what we would call 


democratic government in this part of the world, or there will be a 
collapse of the government. That could help no one except the 
enemies of everything that vou and I believe in and stand for. 

In many parts of the world we are helping countries not wholly on 
our side. Surely it is good sense to help those who are voluntarily, 
unequivocally on our side in this world struggle. 

Mr. ANpresEN. The gentleman is very familiar with conditions 
in China, having been there. He knows that starvation and famine 
have existed in many parts of China for probably thousands of years, 
the same as in India. Will a gift of this wheat to Pakistan set a 
precedent so that we must take care of the hungry people of China 
when the armistice is declared, or peace is declared? 

Mr. Jupp. No. I do not think it sets any precedent. I think 
each case has to be determined upon its own merits. In the case of 
China, the famines have been due to lack of transportation. There 
almost never has been a time when the overall food supply has been 
desperate in China. The problem is that the geography of China and 
the lack of communicaiions are such that there are often no ways to 
get grain from the areas of surplus to the areas of famine, except for 
men to carry ii. A Chinese coolie will start out with 130 pounds of 
rice, or grain on his shoulder, and he will carry it 30 miles miles a day, 
but he has to eat, and by the time that he gets where he is going, he 
has eaten up all the grain that he was carrying, and he has nothing to 
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eat on the way back. All of these years the big problem has been 
one of transportation in China, not a lack of over: all food supply. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. One other question. You referred to making 
loans and recommending in this case it would not be a loan because 
they are not able to pay. Do you know of any country in the world 
outside of Finland who has ever repaid a loan to the United States 
in the last 40 vears? 

Mr. Jupp. Oh, ves; the Chinese. We gave them a loan of $120 
million since the end of the war and they had repaid $112 million 
before the Communists took over. The Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment did that. They had a magnificent record of repayment on 
their loans until they were overthrown by the Communists. 

Mr. ANpresEN. Bringing China into a class with Finland, do you 
know of any other country? 

Mr. Jupp. Well, I have examined that carefully, but it often is 
nota question of their will; it is a que stion of their ability or capacity : 
That is true in this case. We would not accept payment in their 
currency and we are not going to accept pavme nt in their cotton. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. The gentleman recogaizes there is a mone tary 
capacity. IL think we are going broke in this country and do not 
know it vet. 

Mr. Jupp. Disorders in this strategic country and the wrecking of its 
Government would cost far more than the possible cost of this grant 

Mr. Poagce. I want to thank you for your statement because | 
think you have made an excellent statement and presented an excel- 
lent case. I hope maybe I can make it clear that by my questioas a 
while ago about the cotton situation that I was not meaning to be 


critical of the Pakistan people or their Government. I had an 
opportuaity to visit there ee a few days last fall, and I agree with 
you as to your appraisal of those people and their Government. I 


think they are the = st relis ‘ab le people, and I think theie Government 
is the only reliable Government ia that part of the world. It seems 
to me that they are people we can anchor to. [| have no desire in 
the world to disparage those people, or their effort, or their need, 
because I think the United States Government should make every 
eflort to tie to some people that we can rely oo somewhere in the 
world, and I believe that the people of Pakistan are that type of 


people. I just want to make it perfectly plain that I am not criti- 
cising the program; I am trying to look at it from a practical stand- 
point and how we can explaim it to our own people. I thiak you will 


agree it is a difficult thing to tell a cotton farmer in Texas that he 
has to cut his acreage 25 percent next vear, which he is going to have 
to do, and at the same time tell him that over in Pakistan the farmer 
does not have to cut his acreage more than 10 percent 

Mr. Jupp. I heard that discussion, and I understood completely, 
and I am sure everybody did, what the gentlemen’s considerations are 
init. I will say this, that 1 would not be alarmed on th: at point. 

The Pakistan Government was rude lv awakened by this shortage 
and it greatly regrets its own miscale ulation. It is genuinely aware 
of all the factors involved and is determined to get its land back 1 
full production of grains rather than fibers, as important as they were 
and are in its foreign exchange position. 

Mr. PoaGce. I would rather rely on them than any other govern- 
ment in that part of the world as far as their promises are concerned, 
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but I would like for them to promise us that they will make the same 
kind of reduction in cotton acreage which we will take in the United 
States. 

The CHartrMan. We thank you very much. 

The next witness will be our colleague from New York, Mr. Javits, 
who, like Dr. Judd, has introduced a bill on this subject. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Javits. I will take just a few minutes. My colleague, Dr. 
Judd, is a renowned expert on this area of the world and has put the 
matter very ably. I will not say anything that is cumulative. 

Mr. Chairman, I got interested in I akistan e arly in the spring, and 
on April 20 introduced a resolution expressing it as the sense of the 
Congress that Pakistan should be helped in its drastic food shortage. 

My work has been mainly concentrated upon ascertaining the views 
of other nations in the United Nations, which as you know is located 
in New York, and upon conferring with representatives of Pakistan 
itself who were there and who started this activity in respect tof getting 
help for this food shortage. 

The main point, as I see it in the political world, and the diplomatic 
world—which is the only way that any member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee can help this committee—is, I believe, we have to 
demonstrate that it is a good idea to belong to the free world, and that 
the free world looks after its own. I think that is what this situation 
boils down to. 

1 was very interested in Mr. Wheeler’s last question on that subject, 
and you have a very interesting juxtaposition in that area of the world. 
When India had its difficulties with respect to famine the Soviet 
Union made a great big play about helping them, and the net result 
of that help—which I think all the world should know—was that they 
delivered 95,000 tons of wheat against our 2 million and made India 
pay cash on the barrel head at way over the world prices for it, and 
if anything wrote down the stock of communism in India and has 
backed up Nehru’s anti-Communist stand—and I make no briefs 
for a lot of other things he has said and done and with which I do not 
agree, and with which I join my colleagues in not agreeing—it was 
the performance of the Russians in respect to their own difficulties. 

I think it is extremely important to us in the political terms in the 
world to demonstrate that when we do find in a friendly power, which 
is standing fast in the ranks of the free people, a situation of grave 
difficulty like this, and I think the case has been more than adequately 
proved by the researches of our mission and by everything that has 
been testified to here, that we do help them, especially when we are 
in a position to help them. 

I must say that I congratulate the administration on saying this 
bill was couched in terms as to make it a straight food transfer, 
which is what this thing needed and is exactly what is being done. 

One other word as to Dr. Judd’s thesis which I think is very im- 
portant. Not only is Pakistan the anchor on the east as is Turkey 
on the west in case of any threat of an aggressive drive by the Com- 
munists into that tremendously rich Middle East area, but what is 
very important to me, and I think should be to this committee, is 
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the fact that Pakistan is the natural leader of all the Moslem people, 
and whereas you have in the whole Moslem world conditions of great 
disorder, great difficulty, practically every country there is in a condi- 
tion of great strain, so much so that the emphasis of publie thinking 
is taken off the anti-Communist struggle and is directed at either 
resentment against former relations with a nation like Britain in 
Iran, or some other enemy which demagogs. 

In Pakistan you have a country which has its eye on the ball. 
It shares an 800-mile common border with Sinkiang, which is in the 
very south of Communist China, and I think that we are beginning 
to realize in the situation in Korea that we have not only one Tartar 
on our hands in the Soviet Union but very much another in the shape 
of Communist China, so it is extremely important that the power 
which stands as the real leader of the Moslem world should not be 
put in the grave embarrassment and grave difficulty of having famine 
within its own boundaries. 

I think that is an extremely vital reason for our aid. In addition 
to that, we know that the Pakistanis are tough. They have always 
demonstrated that, and they stand as the buffer, the great expanse of 
India, as Dr. Judd has so eloque ‘ntly explained, and that is the whole 
subcontinent and Communist China, and we do not know where the 
Communist Chinese might get an appetite for moving after they make 
this truce in Korea. I think that this is insurance. It is stre ngthen- 
ing the hands of a great friend of the United States, and of the whole 
free world, and to my mind, more than anything else, it is strengthen- 
ing the position of the natural leader of the Moselm world, and as | 
see it, a very good and constructive leader. 

[ thank you very much. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Javits. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. WHeEE.ER. By implication, Dr. Judd stated a few moments 
ago that we had succeeded in antagonizing a large part of the 400 
million, roughly, Moslems in this particular area of the world. Do 
you agree with that? 

Mr. Javits. I do not agree that we have succeeded in antagonizing 
them in that sense, that we have done things that deservedly incurred 
their antagonism. I believe it is a fact that the tremendous stresses 
and strains of low living conditions, high death rates and nationalism, 
which finds itself frustrated because of the small amount of literacy 
in these various populations and the difficulties of self-government 
have made people look for scapegoats, and in some areas of that whole 
expanse a big goat has been picked, which has been the United States, 
in company with Great Britain and France, and in that sense I believe 
Dr. Judd made his remarks. 

Mr. Wueeter. Regardless of whether it has been the my of some- 
thing we have done or failed to do, you do not feel, I take it, that we 
are in too good a position insofar as the Moslem world is concerned, 
and you do feel this action on our part would strengthen our position 
with them? 

Mr. Javirs. I think that it would strengthen our position with the 
natural leader of the Moslem world, which has a clear sight on wiat 
the relations of the United States ought to be, and therefore can lead 
the Moslem world in constructive directions. 

Mr. Wreeter. Thank you. 
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Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Javits, for your 
excellent statement 

The committee will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

The statements of Mr. J. T. Sanders and Mr. Marvin J. Coles, 
introduced earlier in the hearing, are as follows:) 


NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1958. 
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STATEMENT OF Marvin J. Cotes, CouNseEL, AMERICAN TRAMP SHIPOWNERS 


ASSOCIATION, NC. 
My name is Marvin J. Coles. I am an attorney, and I here appear as counsel 
for the American Tramp Shipowners Association, In Chat association repre- 


sents the major portion of all American flag ships engaged in the so-called tramp 


Mav I state at the outset that the American flag tramp fleet has been able to 
keep in operation during recent years only because of the congressional policy 





that not less than one-half of cargoes shipped overseas under our foreign aid 
programs shall be transported on United States flag vessels. Without this 
provision, the American p ships would be driven from the seas by the 

vct that foreign flag tramp ships, with their low labor wage rates, have operating 
costs in some cases less than half of that of a comparable American tramp ship 
engaged in the same service. I should like to add, further, that the American 
flag tramp ships do not receive any subsidy from our Government to counter- 


balance this difference in competitive costs as compared with foreign tramp ships. 
(he carriage of Wheat cargoes originating in the United States is such a major 





segment of the American flag tramp operator’s business that we are very much 
erned over carriage of the grain to be granted to Pakistan under the proposed 


LALLO! We are particularly concerne i beca ise the proposed legislati yn doe Ss 

not contain the usual clause adopted by Congress in the other foreign aid bills 
f similar type that at least 50 percent of the cargoes shipped thereunder shall 
\merican bottoms. It has been our thought that Congress had recognized 

is so-called 50-50 provision as an essential elem of our foreign aid programs. 
Congress has included this provision in the Econ nic Cooperation Act, the 
\lutual Defense Assistance Act, the Yugoslavia Relief Act, and the India Relief 


Act Che uniform pattern of the Congress concerning American shipping as set 
th i + 











forth in the aforementioned statutes we believe has clearly established our national 
policy We feel, therefore, that the omission of the 50-50 provision in the bill 
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here before the committee was probably through inadvertence rather than as a 
suggested change in such policy ¥: 

May we therefore suggest the following ame wane nt to the pending bill: 

On page 2, line 16, ad { the followii ng sentence: ‘Such steps as may be necessary 
shall be taken to assure, as far as is practicable, that at least 50 per centum of the 
gross tonnage of commodities shipped under this Act, computed separately for 
dry bulk carriers and dry cargo liner services, is transporte! on United States- 
flag vessels to the extent such vessels are available at market rates for United 
States-flag vessels.’”’ 


May we point out to the committee that Pakisten is not in a position to trans- 
port in its own ships any major part of the grain “a ich will be _ yped under the 
program proposed in the pending bill. The Pakistan merchant marine, we unde 
stand, is comprised of only 27 vessels having an average tonnage of ceeuaiaaaae 
7,000 tons each. Pakistan cannot, therefore, transport any appreciable part of 
the grain which this bill would supply even if it used all of its ships for this purpose 
alone. It will, therefore, be necessary for Pakistan to charter the vessels of other 
nations. We believe that the national policy of maintaining and developing an 
American merchant marine as a necessary adjunct to our national defense makes 


it only proper and ap propriate that at least half of the cargoes shipped under the 
pending bill be carried in American-flag bottoms 


In view of the necessity of maintaining an American merchant marine, which 
President Kisenhower has recently declared to be the fourth arm of our national 
defense, and the uniformly established policy of the Congress in past legislat 
of this kind, we respectfully urge upon the committee the inclusion in the pending 


bill of the suggested amendment 


(Whereupon at 12 o’clock the committee recessed until 2 o'clock 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. When the 
committee recessed this morning the next witness on the list was our 
colleague, Judge Springer of Illinois, who has introduced a bill on this 
subject. I know he has taken a very great interest in this matter for 
some time past. We will be very happy to hear from you at this time, 
Mr. Springer. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, A MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
am happy to have given me these few minutes to talk about this 
problem. I have introduced a bill similar to _ one the chairman 
introduced and also the one introduced by Mr. Javits and Mr. Judd 
There are 2 or 3 things I believe that have not been called to the 
attention of the committee that I would like to emphasize 

In the first ese ae amount of assistance that has been given to 
Pakistan since the ‘eption of ECA has been truly small. In other 
words, this has not be ‘na country which has been seeking a lot of aid 
from America. Two years ago they received 10 million, last year 
12.5 million, and they also did receive a $15 million loan on the short- 
age of wheat. That is, I believe, the extent of what they have received 
during the past 2 years. Ido not believe they have received any thing 
prior to that of any consequence. When you compare this with, for 
instance, India, it is practically insignificant the amount of aid which 
this country has received. I realize it is not oe as large. 

On the other hand, I think it is important to bear in mind that this 
country has taken a very definite stand anti-Communist. I am not 
so sure what India has done. I think they are our friends, but this 
country has taken a very definite stand on our side. I think that ts 
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awfully important to know that when vou come to the question of 
whether or not you are going to make this grant. I think that this 
is a country which is genuinely friendly to our position in the world 
at large. 

I think a second thing is that if we came to a crisis, what is the 
benefit of this country if any assistance is to be given to us, if it is 
definitely anti-Communist? They have a standing army of about 
250,000 men. They are devoting about 60 percent of their budget to 
defense. It seems to me that is a rather good statement of their 
intentions as far as their willineness to stand with us. It is true 
they have not sent anybody out to Korea because they had recognized 
the Red Chinese Government before that time. But in all their 
stands they have been definitely anti-Communist and I think have 
shown a friendship toward us. 

I think the counterpart—in the case of danger, can they do anything 
and are they willing? I think they have indicated they are anti- 
Communists and would stand with us, and they also have the men 
with which to do it. The only counterpart that I see in this general 
area is Turkey. 

In other words, I think in Asia Minor it is Turkey and in this 
particular area it is Pakistan. There is a third point I would like 
to bring up and that is, I think, the genuine feeling of community 
interest which Pakistan has demonstrated in Asia. ‘Two years ago 
and I think the State Department can back this up—they had a small 
surplus of grain which they were willing to sell to India at the time, 
some 50,000 tons which they were willing to dispose of to India at 
that time, and it is my understanding that India either refused to 
buy it or there was a disagreement over what the purchase price 
should be, or the exchange rate. One of those two. I do say they 
did demonstrate, even though there was a good deal of tension at 
that time over Kashmir, they did demonstrate that they had a lot 
of common feeling in that area by offering to sell what would be 
considered at that time probably their worst enemy. India at that 
time offered to sell them 50,000 tons of grain to relieve the shortage. 
That was before we made our grant of several hundred thousand tons 
of grain to them. 

The third point is this: This is the committee that this bill was 
referred to for a particular reason, and that is that it is acquainted 
with the surplus proposition in this country. We do have here a 
tremendous surplus of wheat which is going to have to be disposed 
of if you are going to have storage for this year’s crop and also if we 
are going to try to solve the question of surpluses in grains. I do 
not come from a wheat-bearing area so I have no self-interest in this 
matter. However, I think I am intelligent enough to believe that the 
price of corn—and I do come from a heavy corn-growing country— 
I think the price of corn has a tendency to follow the price of wheat. 
If the price of wheat continues to go down there is a very strong 
likelihood that the price of corn will take a similar drop. 

I believe this was referred to this committee because a part of that 
would be taken into consideration, that if we were justified on the 
grounds of humanitarianism in granting this grain, that at least this 
committee would be sympathetic to that in disposing of the surplus 
grain we have. 
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I would like to make a suggestion, and I hope that the good chairman 
and you who have allowed me to come here do not think this is going 
outside of my province. I thought of this because my area is purely 
agriculture. Ihave been thinking about this problem of surplus grain 
almost as much as you have. I do believe if there were set up some 
kind of agency or corporation—and I do not care whether you call it 
the surplus commodity disposal corporation or just take an agency 
already in the Department down here which would be constantly 
working on this proposition—here is a thing that arose not today, 
you have an emergency and you are trying to get grain to Pakistan 
and I think that is good. But this was brewing 18 months ago, this 
situation. I think if it had been entered into in time it would have 
been possible for the United States to have disposed of this grain on 
some favorable terms with Pakistan. I do not think that you could 
have done it for $2.50 or $2.90 a bushel but we would have been able 
to dispose of this grain if vou had had this kind of a disposal corpora- 
tion at work on this matter the year round which does not have any- 
thing to do but try to dispose of our surplus grains abroad. 

That does not mean that we are going to be able to dispose of it at 
market value. Here was a potential customer in Pakistan back 
18 months ago, and nobody did anything about it. Now we are down 
toftoday where we are forced to dispose of this grain as practically a 
gift. I think a corporation or an agency of this kind in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be in the business of bartering, selling, 
disposing. If we cannot use jute in this country, see if we can dispose 
of it in Canada, South Africa, or South America. That is the kind of 
agency that I visualize that we are going to have to set up, a supersales 
agency that is going to get to these problems long before they are out 
in the open as they are today where we are met with an emergency 
and there is not time to raise these questions of terms and conditions 
and so forth for the disposal of this grain. 

Those are in essence the three things that I think are awfullv im- 
portant as far as this particular legislation is concerned today. Thank 
you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Andresen? 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. The third point that you mention is self-interest. 
I am afraid there are too many people throughout the world who 
think our primary goal is self-interest, to get rid of this in order to 
maintain our own economy. I would dislike very much to see a gift 
to starving people made on the basis of self-interest for the United 
States. If we are going to be charitable, let us do it and help these 
people rather than give them the idea that we have to do this to help 
ourselves, 

Mr. Sprincer. I think vou are right, Mr. Andresen. I agree with 
you. I think we have a self-interest as far as our nation is concerned 
in trying to help a nation that is quite friendly to us. I believe that 
is a self-interest, too, as well as my self-interest in talking about 
disposal of surplus grain. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? If not, we 
thank you very much, Mr. Springer, for your interest and for your 
statement. It has been very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Sprincer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CrarrmMan. Our next witness is our colleague from Washing- 
ton, Mr. Horan, who is known to all members of the committee very 
well. We will be very happy to hear from you at this time, Mr. 
Horan. 

Mr. Poage says you are an honorary member of this committee 
and we all agree to that 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALT HORAN, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Horan. Thank vou | appreciate that. I serve on the com- 
mittee that tries to understand what this committee’s considerations 
have been and to attempt to carry out the spirit of the law or the 
police that this committee compounds in its deliberations. ‘To 
follow up my colleague from Illinois, we are working on the whole 
problem of the proper and satisfactory disposal of our surplus com- 
modities, as vou so well know. 

lf am the only Member of Congress, so far as I know, who has ever 
attended the actual executive sessions of the International Wheat 
Agreements which I did a little over a year ago in London. The 
delegates were there from quite a number of rice-eating countries of 
Asia. 1 recall that those in the Indian Penninsula got up and said: 
‘“We need your wheat, but we cannot pay the price you ask,” which 
brings us to the consideration I think of how we are going to set up 
mediums for the disposition of that which we have in surplus. We 
have changed the name of the Ojtice of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
as vou so well know, to that of Foreign Agricultural Service. We 
have made it an integral part of the Department, in fact, it ranks with 
five other great divisions of the Department of Agriculture. 

In it we have a division which is being organized at the present 
time for the promotion of the disposition of surplus crops and commod- 
ities in foreign countries. My interest also extends to the other me 
diums like th disposal of surplus commodities which we handie with 
section 32 funds. I think the facilities are here. I am very happy 
that this occasion has occurred because it gives you an opportunity 


to review the whol problem and the whole problem as we have it 


before us. But my specific reason for appearing here this morning ts 
to discuss something that does occur in my own Pacific Northwest. 
We are near the Pacific ocean, as you know. We are the one State 
that is close to Japan and to Korea and to Siberia. We have out 
there a wheat economy As such we do have our problems. I do 


not think, in the consideration of this bill and this policy which you 
have before vou, that you can help us. But I would be derelict in 
m\ duty to the people that | represent, ood citizens all of them, if IJ 
did not lay before this committee the problem we have, especially 
with our wheat economy in the Pacific Northwest. We produce out 
there somewhere in excess of 125 million bushels of wheat, and it is a 
lot of wheat 

We have built up through the vears a joint milling industry. Today 
that milling industry, for 1 reason or another, is working at less 
than 50 percent of its capacity. On the north of us we find the Cana- 
dians also wheat producers. There are only two major exporters 
in the world—Canada and ourselves. Between us we supply prac- 
tically all—around 80 percent or better of that wheat which goes into 
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the International Wheat Agreement. But our neighbors on the 
north, with lower wage scales and other advantages, are able to 
undersell us in foreign markets when it is on a strictly commercial 
basis. 

Some of the peculiarities of the loan program of the Commodit, 
Credit Corporation and our price supports turn over the California 
market to wheat producers elsewhere than in the Pacifie Northwest 
As a consequence, our milling industry is in bad shape out there 
My reason for appearing here is that the next witness, as I understand 
it, will be Mr. Herman Fakler, of the Millers’ National Federation, 
composed of major millers throughout the United States At least 
t or 5 of the millers in our area are members of his association. It is 
only natural, since we are making a gift or almost a gift of wheat to a 
nation that | know needs it, that they would like to have part of that 
wheat go abroad in the shape of flour. | understand further that you 
have had testimony saving that that is not practical in this case, 
because the ‘re would be a cood deal of community or home milling ol 
this wheat which we send abroad. 

Again I must repeat that | would be derelict if I did not appear here 
and in conjunction with Mr. Fakler, who you will find to be a good 
witness, to at least expose to you and to impress upon you, if at all 
possible, the fact that we do have a problem not only of our producers 
and wheat growers but those who mill that wheat 

1 would like at this time to be followed if I could, by Mr. Fakler 
I will attempt to answer any questions in the interim, if I can. 

The CHarrMAN. Are there any questions? If not, we thank vou 
very much, Mr. Horan. We are always happy to have you befor 
our committee. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrmMan. The next witness will be Mh) Herman Fakler, 
representing the Millers’ National Federation 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN FAKLER, VICE PRESIDENT, MILLERS’ 
NATIONAL FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., ACCOMPANIED 
BY GORDON P. BOALS, DIRECTOR OF EXPORT PROGRAMS, 
MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Faxter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. And thank you, Mr. Horan, for your introduction 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask the privilege of having Mr. Gordon P 
Boals join me at the table? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes 

Mr. Faxuer. Mr. Boals is director of export programs, Millers’ 
National Federation, Washington, D. C., and is familiar with the Far 
East and may be helpful in answering questions that you may have. 

My name is Herman Fakler. I am vice president of the Millers’ 
National Federation. The federation is the national trade association 
of the wheat flour milling industry of the United States. Its members 
produce approximately 85 percent of the total wheat flour produced in 
the United States. its member mills are located in 36 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

The milling industry is heartily in accord with the proposal made by 
President Eisenhower to provide immediate famine relief to Pakistan. 
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The reasons for the program as stated by the President, and his 
administrative associates, are sound in our judgment. These reasons 
have been ably presented to the Congress and to your committee and 
there appears to be no need for us to restate them. We endorse them. 

We eo however, that the proposed legislation, as embodied in 
H. R. 5659, now before your committee, as well as in other bills which 
have been eadaoal in the House and the Senate, as well as most of 
the references made to the program of food aid to Pakistan, include 
the word ‘“‘wheat.’”’ This term, as you know, is often used in the 
broad sense of wheat and the products of wheat Other times it 
applies only to wheat as whole grain before processing for food use. 

While it may be assumed that those sponsoring this legislation have 
in mind the broad use of the word ‘“wheat,”’ that is, as grain or its 
equivalent in the form of flour or other wheat products, we would 
recommend that the language of the bill be amended to clarify this 
point, or that the record show the intent of Congress in regard to the 
broad interpretation implied. We could hardly imagine that the Con- 
gress would desire to place any restriction upon the form im which 
wheat might move to a country in need of food. 

That, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, is our main 
purpose in appearing before you here today, to suggest and to recom- 
mend most strongly that no restrictions be placed upon the form in 
which the wheat is to be furnished to Pakistan, giving both our 
Government and the Pakistanian Government and the industry an 
opportunity to work out products which might be most effectively used 
in this food-aid program. 

There are many reasons why we believe this program of food aid to 
Pakistan should include the products of wheat as well as the whole 
grain. Among them we would mention the following, and as I go 
down you will see that they apply in varying degree to this particular 
proposal, but they are inherent in any proposal providing for food aid 
in ay circumstances: 

The need for wheat in Pakistan is for human food. Before 
ec can be consumed as human food, it must be processed in some 
form. 

Flour millers in the United States are equipped to produce the 
kind of wheat flour and other wheat products suitable for consumption 
in Pakistan. 

3. Millers have the available capacity to produce these products 
for immediate shipment. Over the weekend I was able to get assur- 
ance from our member mills in the northwest Pacific coast area, that 
facilities are available to produce flour and other wheat products for 
this purpose promptly. 

This would make a substantial contribution to the Presidents’ 
objective to have 100,000 tons of wheat food in Karachi by August 15. 

[f | may divert there for a moment to refer to testimony given the 
committee this morning with respect to the types of wheat that are 
desired in Pakistan, there is in the Pacific coast a type of wheat 
white wheat—which is desirable, and it was indicated in testimony 
this morning as desirable for use in Pakistan. 

Products could be made from this wheat that would thoroughly 
meet the requirements of food consumption in that area. 

4. More human food value can be made available in a cargo, say, 
of 10,000 tons of flour or other wheat products than in a 10,000 ton 
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cargo of bulk wheat. Assuming a flour extraction rate of 80 percent, 
100 pounds of such flour would be equivalent in food value to 125 
pounds of wheat. When 72 percent extraction flour is produced, 140 
pounds of wheat represent the equivalent food value of 100 pounds of 
flour. 

5. Other wheat products are also mentioned 1s well as flour because 
we believe that it may be possible to utilize effectively a new type of 
wheat product that the Millers’ National Federation is presently 
testing in India for use in the Far East 

It appears particularly suitable for use under local conditions in 
much of that area and especially for East and West Pakistan. 

If | may again divert for a moment, | would direct your attention 
to the fact that this project now being carried on in India is being 
jointly sponsored by the Millers’ National Federation and the Oregon 
Wheat Committee 

Experience developed during the food crisis period following World 
War II, and also during the recent India aid program, has demon- 
strated very clearly that wheat as whole grain is not the effective 
answer to meeting local food needs in all sections of the Far East. 

6. A collateral but important beneficial result is the retention of 
millfeed in the United States in the interest of our domestic livestock 
producers. ‘This of course depends on the extraction rate of the flour 
produced. Millfeed is in constant demand in the production of pre- 
pared mixed feeds for poultry, dairy cattle, and other livestock. 

7. Processing a portion of the wheat in the United States would 
permit United States labor to participate in this worthy project. 

8. Pakistan, as you know, consists of two parts—West Pakistan, 
where the short crop of wheat has been harvested, and East Pakistan, 
which lies some 1,200 miles distant on the other side of India. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that West Pakistan has 
about one-third of the population, while East Pakistan has about 
two-thirds. In most years some surpluses of wheat and rice move 
from West Pakistan around to East Pakistan. 

While little has been said about East Pakistan, I mention this situa- 
tion to emphasize the difficult and complicated food problem that 
exists for these two distinct parts of the country and the desirability 
for as much flexibility as possible in the use of wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts to meet the food needs of the country. 

9. Processing a portion of the wheat in the United States would 
effect a saving of time and transportation in Pakistan. Wheat that 
is consumed in urban areas of Pakistan is usually transported to mills, 
processed, and then redistributed to food distribution and consumption 
channels. 

Upon arrival in both West and East Pakistan, flour can be trans- 
ported directly to such distribution centers for immediate distribution 
and consumption. This would eliminate the necessity of extra interior 
transportation in Pakistan, or from West Pakistan to East Pakistan, 
and the charges incurred by such additional transportation. 

10. The immediate need in Pakistan is for human food in the urban 
and especially the heavily populated areas. Such domestic wheat 
as may be available in the producing areas of Pakistan, we are in- 
formed, is being held locally and is not moving freely to the large 
consuming areas. Flour can be made available for immediate con- 
sumption in those large consuming areas. 
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11. There is ample precedent for working out an arrangement be- 
tween Commodity Credit Corporation and the flour millers in the 
United States whereby CCC wheat can be made available to the 
mills, processed into flour—and I am using flour here generally for 
the time being—and the flour shipped promptly in accordance with 
the directions of CCC, 

No money need be provided for the cost of processing and packag- 
ing the flour. Payment for processing and packaging can by made 
by a credit for the millfeed retained by the miller, if any, and, 
in part, in the form of wheat if further payment is foun to be 
necessary. 

Such a plan can be worked out with Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion promptly and effectively in such a way as to protect the interests 
of the United States Government and Pakistan, and to effect the 
greatest possible economy. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I might add a 12th pomt. Attention 
has been directed to the fact that shipowners and ship unions are in 
disagreement and we are likely to have principal ports on the Atlantic 
Coast and the Gulf Coast tied up. 

lt was our experience during the emergency food period immedi- 
ately following World War II, when it was necessary to move large 
quantities of wheat and flour into all areas of the world, it was pos- 
sible to expedite the movement of flour through what are called sec- 
ondary ports which were not subject to the congestion of the larger 
ports, and it is my understanding would not be subject to the labor 
disputes that are now in prospect. 

So | bring that situation to your attention as an added argument in 
favor of exporting wheat products, or preparing to export them. 

In conclusion, the flour milling industry wishes to offer its facilities, 
and to place them at the disposal of the President and the Congress 
in achieving the worthy objective of this proposed legislation. We 
believe we can make a substantial contribution in effecting econo- 
mies and in providing human food in the shortest possible time. 

We respectfully request the cooperation of the Congress and your 
committee in framing the legislation in such a way as to afford us the 
opportunity to make this contribution. 

| thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairnman. We thank you, Mr. Fakler. Are there any ques- 
tions? Mr. Andresen? 

Mr. ANpRESEN. You heard this morning, Mr. Fakler, that they had 
100 percent extraction in Pakistan. 

Mir. Fakuer. Yes; I heard that statement. 

lr. ANprREsEN. I know the mills here can provide flour with 100 
percent extraction. Would the milling industry be willing to grind the 
wheat into 100 percent extraction flour without compensation? 

Mr. Fakier. Without compensation? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Fakter. No; l am not authorized to make any such proposal, 
Mr. Andresen, and I do not see how it could be done. After all, it 
costs money to process the wheat into flour. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. You indicated they might grind it into 80 percent 
extraction, and that you would take compensation in the middlings or 
whatever is left. 
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Mr. Fakuer. The millfeed—that is correct. If the program called 
for 100 percent extraction of flour which you suggest, which is whole 
wheat flour, then payment could be made for the processing by the 
CCC in the form of wheat 

Give the mills an additional quantity of wheat to cover whatever 
the milling costs might be. That is the way that would be compen- 
sated for, Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. ANpRrESEN. I just wanted to get that clear so that there would 
not be any misunderstanding about it. | think the milling industry 
should be compensated for what they do , 

Mr. Fakuier. But they could be compensated in the manner in 
which I suggested without the appropriation of any money by th 
Congress for that purpose 

Mr. AnpresSEN. Have you found out if there are already any milling 
facilities in the cities of Pakistan? 

Mr. Fakier. Yes; there are milling facilities in Pakistan. I might 
briefly refer to a report issued by the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the United States Department of Agriculture in June 
1950, which is a report prepared by Henry A. Baehr, Edward J. Bell, 
and Archie M. Camp. 

You recall Dr. Reed referred to Mr. Baehr in his testimony this 
morning. In this report there is some very interesting information 
with respect to flour mills in Pakistan. 

If | may be permitted to do so, I will read this it refers to other 
countries in the Southeast that were visited by this Commission, 
but it refers specifically to Pakistan: 


’ 


The flour miiling industry in Japan, India, and Pakistan includes roller milling 
svstems imported from the United States, England, and Germany [n addition 
to other milling systems, ranging from animal-powered, stone burr milis, to elec- 
trically-powered systems involving hammer mills and extensive sifting equipment. 


I have a list of mills here which are the larger mills and they are 
located in three cities in Pakistan. There are three large mills located 
in Karachi, one known as the India Flour Mills, the Karachi Steam 
Roller Flour Mill, and the Sind Flour Mills Co 

These all have a substantial capacity for producing flour, atta, and 
various milling wheat products used in Pakistan 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Do you have the figures on the total capacity of 
the mills? 

Mr. Faxuer. Unfortunately I do not, Mr. Andresen. I have only 
the names of the companies, and I was noi able to get the capacity. 
But I understand they are substantial companies. 

There are three additional located in Punjab and one in the Sind. 
In addition, with reference to a statement that has been made before 
the committee that 95 percent of the flour used in Pakistan is ground 
in the home, I think if that statement were properly qualified as to 
areas, it would correctly describe the situation. 

But as has been pointed out 
the power-driven chakki or burr mill in India and Pakistan is the natural evolution 
of the hand-operated quern and chakki, and is to be found in the small towns and 
villages. 

While these larger units are partly commercial enterprises, much of their ac- 
tivity is on a custom basis. 

In other words, the producers bring the wheat to the community 
mills. 
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The wheat is milled for a custom or toll charge. That would be in 
terms of wheat. ‘Then they take the product from the mill. 

Mr. ANpREsSEN. Did the milling industry have any representative 
on Dr. Reed’s Commissi a: 

Mr. Fakuer. No; we did not. 

Mr. ANprESEN. Would you care to suggest any percentage of the 
Wheat that should be shipped as wheat flour or wheat products, in the 
legislation? 

Mr. Fakxiter. No. That would be a very difficult thing to do, Mr. 
Andresen, for this reason: that there is no historical pattern. [ am 
not here today to suggest a specific amount, or let us say, an arbitrary 
amount. 

What I am suggesting to this committee is that the word “wheat’’ 
as used in the legislation be so interpreted that we could offer the kind 
of wheat products that might be suitable for consumption in Pakistan, 
and to give the administrative agencies some indication that it is at 
least the intent of Congress that that should be done wherever it 
would be possible. 

That is all that we are asking here today. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. That could be done in the committee report, 
well as in the bill itself. 

Mr. Faxuter. That could be done in several ways. Your intent 
could be indicated in the report. There could be a definition of wheat 
in the bill. There are a number of ways. I am not prepared to 
suggest. I am merely making the suggestion, leaving it to you 
gentlemen. 

Mr. eer EY. Is your industry willing to make any concession in 
charges? . Andresen asked if you were willing to do it free of charge. 
Certainly 1 no one has the right to expect you to incur great expense 
without compensation. 

Since this is an act of generosity or charity, would your industry be 
Ww (Thy to make some concession in the charge so as to get the business? 

. Fakuer. Mr. Cooley, | am not in a position to make a commit- 
ment onthat. But I can say this, that I am certain the milling indus- 
trv would consider that and would meet that situation. 

| say that for this reason: there is precedent for it Some vears 
ago the Congress made a gift of 85 million bushels of wheat to the 
American Red Cross. The milling industry processed all of that 
wheat into flour without one penny of profit. 

Mr. Coo.ey. | am not suggesting that you do it without one penny 
of profit. It does seem to me that if serious consideration is going 
to be given to your proposal, and certainly I do not look with disfavor 
on it, if you could make some concession it would be even a further 
gesture of friendship on the part of the businessmen of this country. 

Fak er. I am sure the industry would be willing to make this 
sealed at cost. And they might do better than that, although 
as | say, | am not in a position to suggest. I may bring up a point 
in that connection that disturbs me a bit, and that is the matter of 
handling the counterpart fund in Pakistan when the wheat is to be 
milled over there. 

I am not sure just when that payment into the counterpart fund is 
to be made, whether it is to be made when the wheat is made avialable 
to the mills or after they have added a processing charge and probably 


w 
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a profit, or whether their processing charge and profit is to come out 
of the counterpart fund. 

I am a little bit disturbed about that. Whereas if the processing 
were done here, the matter of the counterpart fund would not be 
involved. 

Mr. Cooury. I do not know, but I assumed thet the processing 
charges would actually come out of the wheat itself if it is processed 
commercially. If it is delivered in kind to the ultimate consumer, 
there would not a a charge involved. 

I think it is contemplated, from the evidence we have here, that 
the transportation charges to the ultimate destination will be paid, 
not to the ultimate consumer but to the ultimate place of distribution. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No. We pay for the transportation to Pakistan. 
What they will do is sell most of it, turn the wheat over to the millers 
that are there. They will sell the wheat to the millers at a certain 
price, and then the millers will run it through channels of trade. 

Mr. PoaGe. In transportation from Karachi north, that is their 
charge. 

Mr. ANprReseN. That may be. We pay the ocean transportation. 

Mr. Cootey. I thought we would pay transportation to certain 
distribution centers. 

Mr. Fakuer. Unfortunately I am not informed on that point, 
Mr. Coouey. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kennepy. We would pay the ocean transportation costs to 
the extent that dollar costs are involved. To the extent that non- 
dollar bottoms might be used, it is expected that the Government of 
Pakistan would take care of that ocean transportation cost. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You expressed a fear about the use of counterpart 
funds. As I understand it, the counterpart funds are accrued as a 
result of the ECA shipments of wheat used in the construction of 
flour mills in various countries—at least for the improvement of 
flour mills. 

Are you familiar with that, if that was done? 

Mr. Fakxier. No, I am not. I might ask Mr. Boals to comment 
on that. I think probably he has information on that. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I saw a very fine flour mill in Greece that compared 
very well with anything we have in this country. 

Mr. Fakuer. Mr. Boals, would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Boats. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that that point is being 
investigated. There have been a number of reports about the use of 
counterpart moneys for the contruction or the modernization of 
flour mills. 

We have raised that question with MSA and are trying to get the 
facts cleared up. I think where is evidence that in a number of situa- 
tions counterpart moneys have been used to help finance the building 
or modernization of some flour mills. But we are trying to get all the 
facts we can about that situation 

Mr. AnpRESEN. I wish you would submit those to the committee 
when you get them. 

Mr. Faker. Very well. We will be glad to. 

Mr. Harvey. Apropos of Mr. Cooley’s question, I put that very 
direct question yesterday to either Secretary Dulles or Administrator 
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Stassen. At that time we received a categorical answer that the 
United States would pay the transportation costs, and there was no 
differentiation made at that time between which ships it went in; we 
would pay the transportation costs to Karachi, the point of delivery. 
Krom there on they would be paid by the Pakistan Government. 

Nir ANDRESEN. They could be paid out of counterpart funds, 
which would be about the same thing. 

Mr. Cootey. That is what you asked. That is what you were 
wondering about, whether or not the processing charge would be paid 
out of counterpart funds or other funds. 

Mr. Fakier. Yes. I was raising the question only with respect to 
the processing charges in Pakistan. I had no reference to the trans- 
portation cost at all 

Mr. Cootey. I do not think we have an answer yet as to whether 
or not the processing charge will be paid out of counterpart funds. 
Does anybody know”? 

Mr. Kennepy. If I might make a comment on that, sir, it is not 
contemplated that the counterpart funds would be used to pay any 
processing costs 

Mr. Cootey. In other words, no processing costs are contemplated 
by the act as it is now written 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. Actually the processing costs will 
be very, very minor because most of the people of Pakistan live in 
small villages, not in cities. There is not really what you might call a 
flour-milling industry in Pakistan. Most of it will be milled in the 
home by hand methods, or in villages by sort of cooperative larger 
mills which are hand-operated also. 

So that the problem of processing costs, so far as the tota] program 
is concerned, is a very small one. 

Mr. Coouery. As it is written in the billnow. If we amend the bill, 
as has been suggested, so as to prov ide for some processing to be done 
here, then we would have to make provision to pay the cost. 

Mr. Kennepy. There is no provision in the present bill, as I under- 
stand it, to pay for processing costs in this country. I believe it has 
been suggested that they be paid by CCC providing additional wheat 
to the mills here. That of course would have to be additional to the 
| million tons, because we would not want to see Pakistan oet less 
than the million tons provided for. 

That in turn would mean additional wheat coming out of CCC 
stocks on to the market, as | would understand it. 

Mr. Cootry. There is no provision for processing costs because no 
processing is contemplated If we authorize processing in this country, 
then we have to compensate tor it 

\ir. Kennepy. Or if there is some arrangement such as 

Mir. CooLry (continuing). In either wheat or money to the extent 
that the industry agrees to the price 

Mr. Poace. How much wheat do you contemplate providing under 
the terms of this bill if you do processing in the United States? 

Mir. Fakver. I did not understand your question. 


\Ir. Poac The bill now provides for 1 million tons of wheat 


approximately 37 million bushels How much wheat do vou contem- 
plate that the Commodity Credit Corporation would have to provide 
if we adopted your plan? 
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Mr. Faxuier. I haven’t a figure in mind, Mr. Poage. Do you have 
a figure in mind, Mr. Boals? 

Mr. Boars. | think the language of the bill is quite clear. It is 
million tons. If they do process some of that here instead of over 
there, the 1 million tons of wheat is utilized for Pakistan. 

The processing could be even more efficiently done here than over 
there, so that the 1 million tons stands as it was written in the bill. 

Mr. PoaGr. You mean that you would send them, if vou had 80 
percent extraction, 800,000 tons instead of 1 million tons? Is that 
what you mean? 

Mr. Boats. We would be giving them the equivalent of 1 million 
tons of wheat. 

Mr. Poace. It would take one million tons of wheat to supply 
800,000 tons of 80 percent extraction flour. Do you mean to send 
them 800,000 tons of flour or do you mean to send them a million 
tons of flour? ‘There is a 20 percent difference 

Mr. Faker. Let’s assume the 80 percent flour were the end pro- 
duct, whether it is processed here or in Pakistan. They would get 
the same human food value out of the 800,000 tons of 80 percent 
extraction flour. 

Mr. Poacr. I doubt that. Of course, you can present figures and 
all that. But I think a person who is accustomed to eating 100 
percent extraction flour is not going to get the same nutrition from 
eight-tenths as much—80 percent extraction flour, or at least if is not 


going to satisfy his appetite. Eight pounds of 80 percent extraction 
will not satisfy his appeti like 10 pounds of 100 percent extraction 
would. 


Mr. Fakuer. If that were the end product that is going to be used 

Pakistan 

Mr. Poacr. It is obvious there is no demand in the world for any 
appreciable supply of 80 _ reent extraction flour. The people do not 
eat it. You might say why do we not send them cornbread. They 
do not eat cornbread. They do eat 100 percent extraction wheat 
flour. That is what is contemplated here. If we are simply going 
to send them something to make money for the United States, then 
let’s buy some beef. That is better than wheat. Let’s buy some 
more cows and send them over there because if all we are try ing to do 
is clear our own markets of something we want to get rid of, let’s 
salad them something we are long on rather than what en: want. 

But if we are going to send them what they want, let’s send it in 
the form they want instead of sending it in some form they do not us¢ 
They use the wheat just as God made it; they use it as kernels of 
wheat. They eat them. They crush them, sure, but they eat them 
all. 

I do not eat wheat that way and you do not eat it that way. W 
have established a custom of eating 72 percent extraction flour. We 
like to eat as small a portion of that wheat as we can. The question 
comes up, Are we trying to take care of these people or are we going 
to give them 1 million tons, 800,000, or 720,000 tons. Which is it? 

Mr. Faxuer. Let’s go back a moment if we may. If the product 


that is to be furnished to Pakistan is to be the atta flour, which is 


the flour that is used to a large extent—1I do not say it is used entirely 
in Pakistan, but assuming that is what we are going to do, we can make 
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that type of flour. Then we will have to have compensation for the 
milling in terms of wheat in addition to that. 

I have no intention of cutting down on the amount of food value 
to be sent to Pakistan. I did not want to make that suggestion at all. 

Mr. Poacr. Then you propose to have it cost the United States 
Government 20 percent more? 

Mr. Fakier. It would not be 20 percent more. 

Mr. PoaGes. Fifteen or ten percent? 

Mr. Fakier. It would be small. Frankly, the quantity that would 
be involved would be small. It would take a small amount of wheat 
to compensate the millers for processing here. 

Mr. Poace. If they want to grind some of it, why shouldn’t we 
let them bear the burden of doing it? 

[t seems to me that we might as well make this into cream of wheat, 
cook it and put strawberries on it when we deliver it because it is 
better that way 

Mr. Fakiter. We were impressed with the information that has 
come back from Pakistan that there was need for food immediately, 
and we are making our suggestion. 

Mr. Cootry. We haven't time to prepare the strawberries. 

Mr. Fakuier. We are prepared to furnish a product that can be 
used immediately. If I may pursue that for a moment, reference 
has been made here to small villages. I direct the committee’s atten- 
tion to the fact that there are 10 cities in Pakistan of over a hundred 
thousand population. 

Karachi is 1,400,000; Lahore has 840,000 population; Dacca in east 
Pakistan has 213,000 population. I have the complete list of the 10 
cities if you want them. 

Mr. Hitit. What percent of the population lives in those larger 
cities? 

Mr. Faxuer. In these large cities the total population of the 10 I 
have listed is 3,500,000. That represents 14 percent of the population 
of west Pakistan. The total population of Pakistan is estimated at 
75 million people. I misspoke myself. East Pakistan is not included 
in the 14 percent I have given you. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. In other words, you want the bill left open? 

Mr. Fakter. That is the sum total of our suggestion. 

Mr. Atspert. Have you discussed this with the departments that 
are concerned? 

Mr. Faker. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Apert. In the administration of it? 

Mr. Fakvier. Yes; we have. I am sorry to say that there is some 
reluctance on the part of the Department of State at least to meet 
the suggestions which we have made. There is sympathy in the 
Department of Agriculture but no aggressive assistance to carrying 
out our intention. That is why we are here. 

Mr. Cootey. If you did this processing at or near actual cost, 
what would be the advantage to the industry other than to provide 
jobs for your employees? There would not be any other advantage 
inuring to the industry, would there? 

Mr. Faxuer. No. I think the operation of the mills and employ- 
ment of labor would probably be the principal one. There is a col- 
lateral development that we feel that in the interests of the wheat 
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producers in the United States that there is a very great potential 
market for wheat products in the Far East generally, and we are 
studying that situation very carefully right now. 

Mr. Cootxy. You would have that advant: ize of trying it out. 

Mr. Faxuer. That is exactly the point. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not see any objection to making it possible 
this bill for you to do that. If you would take it up with your 
industry to see if they will make concessions and hold the proces- 
sing cost down to a negligible or certainly to a reasonable profit, 
it seems to me we would rather have the provision because some of 
the people in the cities might desire to have this 80 percent extraction. 

The CuHarrMan. Is it not in the bill now, as far as that is concerned? 
This term “wheat’’ as it is used in the bill is certainly broad enough 
to include anything that might be requested, is it not? 

Mr. Faxier. It depends on the interpretation that is put on the 
word ‘‘wheat.’’ If this committ » pli ices a broad interpre tation and 
will so indicate I think that is oecleahite ell that is necessary. But 
there are two interpretations that can be placed on wheat. Judging 
from the testimony that I have heard, | think the administrative 
agencies would probably restrict it to wheat. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose we put it in the report, that we under- 
stand the term ‘“‘wheat’’ to be used in its broader sense, that while 
we have no evidence before the committee that there is any desire on 
the part of Pakistan to have anything other than wheat in its natural 
form, if there is a demand for it, we understand the term ‘‘wheat’’ to 
be broad enough to include any processed form of wheat for which 
there might be a demand, would that take care of the situation? 

Mr. Fakuer. I think it would. I think it would be of very material 
assistance. 

Mr. Cootrey. How would your industry know there was or wasnot 
a demand for it? 

Mr. Faxuer. Then it would be up to us to cooperate with MSA or 
whatever Government agency is administered to handle the program 
and make our facilities available and make our arrangements with 
them. 

Mr. Ausert. You do not think we should put ourselves in a position 
of indirectly writing a mandate to MSA or anybody that they shall 
use a proportion of this as processed? 

Mr. Faker. No. Certainly I do not want to use an emergency 
situation to create anything of that kind. I am not suggesting that. 
All I am asking is an intent which will be helpful to the administrative 
agencies in making this program as effective as it possibly can in the 
shortest possible time. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
you very much, Mr. Fakler and Mr. Boals. 

Mr. Faxuer. Thank you very much, and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, before I leave, because of the inquiry, | would be very happy 
to leave this list of the flour mills and their location in Pakistan. I 
only read part of them. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. They will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 
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FLouR MILuts, WESTERN PAKISTAN 


KARACHI 


| ur Mills (1936), Cincinnatus Toun; Lawrence Road, Karachi manufac- 
rer of household wheat, flour op, rawa, atta and bran. 
Karachi Steam Roller Flour Mill, Lawrence Road, Karachi, capital authorized 
640,000 fully paid 
Sind Flour Mills Co., Ghat Road, Karachi, flour milling capital authorized, 
Ps 300,000 
PI JAI I 
Bahauddin Electric Supply and Industrial Corp., Mandi Bahauddin, Gujrat, 
roller flour milling, oil extraction and rice hulling. 
nier Flour Mills, Lyallpur, manufacturer of fine wheat products, rawa, atta, 
2 *s1 il 


Sh Mohd Ismail & Co., mills and factories, Colony Flour Mills Lyallpur, manu- 
facturer of high class maida, rawa, atta, suji, oil, rice, and cotton. 
SIND 
Diwan Flour Mills, Shikarpur, Sukkur. 

The CuatrMan. The next witness is Mr. Frazer A. Bailey, president 
of the National Federation of American Shipping. 

Mr. Cootny. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Fakler gets away: Are 
you in a position to ascertain the views of the industry about my 
suggestion that they make concessions in the costs of processing? 

Mr. Faxter. Yes; | am. If course, the difficulty would be in 
determining first the type of product which is going to be supplied. 
It might be a granular wheat product or it might be an atta flour which 
is not a 100-percent flour but it would depend somewhat on the type of 
product that is going to be produced. We would have to have some 
specification first. 1 am sure, as a general proposition, Mr. Cooley, 
I can assure you and the gentlemen of the committee that the industry 
would do everything, it would lean over backwards, to make a reason- 
able proposal. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bailey? 


STATEMENT OF FRAZER A. BAILEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING 


Mr. Battey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. For the 
record, my name is Frazer Bailey. I am president of the National 
Federation of American Shipping, Inc., an organization representing 
a majority of all de ‘pwater flag shipping. I am appearing in connec- 
tion with bills H. R. “is 59 by Mr. Hope, and H. R. 4872 by Mr. Celler, 
to furnish emergency food relief assistance to Pakistan. While not 
posing as experts on the subject of foreign aid, we favor this legisla- 
tion. We represent the owners and operators of American flag ships, 
and are interested in the ocean transportation of wheat or other 
commodities which may be furnished under the provisions of the 
proposed bills. In view of the testimony by Mr. Stassen and Secretary. 
Dulles before the Senate Agriculture Committee on Friday last, 
June 12—and may I say that the same statements have also been 
made since before this committee—that the emergency food aid to 
Pakistan as covered by the bill under consideration would be admin- 
istered by the Mutual Security Agency and the statement by Mr. 
Stassen that under such circumstances it would be his intention to 
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apply the shippi 1g provisions which have been uniformly adopted by 
the Congress that not less than 50 percent of th mm ydities made 
available under such programs be forwarded in American vessels, we 
only wish to offer in confirmatio 1 arrendment providing that the 
provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1951. as amended. and of 
the Eeonomic ¢ ooperation Act of 1948, as amended, are applicable, 





which provi 


sions include ine sMHippl i” pDrovisi« which Governor 
otassen ss 


vid it was his purpose to apply im its administ n 


The CHatrMan. Is that the same language that is in the Senate bill? 

Mr. Battzy. The language is the same as was in the original bill. 
There is no language on shipping in the bills I referred to Mir. Chair- 
man. 

The CHartrMan. The Senate adopted an amendment. What you 
are suggesting is covered by the amendmen which the Senate 


adopted? 





Mr. Battny. Exactly 

The CHarRMAN. You are sI that we adopt the same 
amendment the Senate adopted, correct? 

Mr. Battny. The Senate amendment would cover our case com- 
pletely. We made the same suggestion to the Sen: Instead of 
incorporating the bills by reference they incorporated the terms that 


are in the bill, so that the same subject was covered 
The CHarrRMAN. So you would get exactly the same result? 
Baitey. Yes, sir. Since that time the Senate committee ha 
acted and has used the proposed amendment, or the terms of the 
amendment in their bill as recommended to be reported. 
on shipping charges in view of the fact that this is an act of charity 
on the part of the Government? 
foreign aid programs, and there has been no suggestion made to us 
of any concession in freight rates or charges. 
seems to me that if the flour industry, the milling industry, is willing 
to make a concession, and are to do the job for almost actual cost, 
friendship if your industry would make another concession in ship- 
ping charges. I do not mean to do it for actual cost. This is whea 
keep some of your seamen busy and ships moving if you made a 
little concession. It might help in the passage of this bill. 
the industry because of the fact that this is the first time a suggestion 
of that character has been made to us. We have been through the 
of these foreign programs. ‘This is the first time the suggestion has 
arisen. We have not given any thought to it. 

Mr. Baitey. I will be very glad to mention your suggestion to 
them. 

Mr. Battey. May we say to the committee that the Government 
of Pakistan is not in a position to provide transportation from even the 


Mr. 1 
Mr. Cootey. Is your industry in a position to make any concession 
Mr. Battey. Our industry feels that this is the same as other 
Mir. CooLtzy. I am making it now for the first time, maybe. It 
since this is an act of charity it would be another fine gesture of 
that you are not going to ship unless this bill goes through. It will 
Mr. Bartuny. As I say, no consideration has been given to that by 
Marshall plan aid, and the Yugoslavia aid and the India aid, and all 
Mr. Coo.ry. So vou should be able to charge off some of this. 
Mr. Coouey. Fine. 
remaining one-half of these shipments. The merchant marine of that 
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country is —. of only 27 vessels of an average tonnage of 
approximately 7,000 dead weight tons per ship. It has a merchant 
marine of less than half of its neighbor, India, in whose relief program 
such a provision was included. 

Pakistan is not in a position to transport any appreciable part of this 
relief supply, even if her entire merchant marine were concentrated 
on its movement. The policy of giving reasonable support and pa- 
tronage to American industry, while providing foreign aid, is an 
established policy of the Government. It is from America’s great 
agricultural and industrial power that the strength and finances to 
permit these generous aid programs is made possible. 

The importance of the merchant marine as a military support 

element of our national defense has recently been demonstrated in the 
K yrean incident, and only recently President Eisenhower had declared 
it to be the fourth arm of our national defense. May I make two 
comments? The gentleman before me made some reference to ships 
being tied up or m: aybe being tied up. Iam very happy to say to this 
committee that as of this very moment the ships are working in every 
port in the United States. The men and the employers are in nego- 
tiation under the auspices of the Conciliation Service. We have great 
hopes that we will be able to come to an agreement. So any statement 
about their being tied up or perhaps tied up is premature. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. They have been tied up in the past for extended 
periods of time. 

Mr. Barttey. That is quite right. We are very sorry to have to 
admit that as a fact. The proposal we are making is that they be 
provided to these ships if available. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The contract with the workers who man the ships 
expired last night. What are the prospects of securing settlement, 
or if the strike takes place, what are the prospects of having these 
ships go out with this wheat 

Mr. Barter. I see from 35 years experience running ships on the 
Pacific Coast and that is where we have had as severe labor trouble 
as anywhere in the country. All I can say about it is that we have to 
work these problems out through the processes of collective bargaining 
which is the polic vy the Governme ‘nt had adopted for labor negotia- 
tions. The ideas of e mployers and employees do not always coincide. 
All we are asking in this instance is that if the ships are available, 
if American flag ships are available, that they have patronage for at 
least one-half of the cargoes which are made available with Govern- 
ment funds from American industry that provides those finances, in 
the same manner as has been done in all the other foreign aid pro- 
grams which we think is a national policy now. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Do you work with Harry Bridges? 

Mr. Bartey. I have had the misfortune to negotiate with Harry 
Bridges on the opposite side of the table. I would not call that work- 
ing with him. 

Mir. ANpDRESEN. He is pretty cocky right now. 

Mr. Battery. I know he is. I think it was most unfortunate that 
the statute of limitations ran on him, which I understand is the only 
reason the Supreme Court turned him loose. 

Mr. Coo.try. In the event this controversy should continue, do you 
not suppose that the negotiating parties might agree to let these ships 
sail, since they are ships of mercy, so to spe eak? 
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Mr. Bainry. I think it is very possible. We have in many, many 
instances arranged with the unions that Government cargo, which 
was important, should move without reference to the labor difficulties 
we were then having. 

Mr. Cooury. It seems to me that the labor people would put them- 
selves in an awful position if they delayed the movement of ships on 
mercy missions to prevent starvation. 

Mr. Bartyy. I am very pleased to say, with all the difficulties we 
have had with our labor, for the last 5 vears, W ith the Korean situation 
and the European situation, we have not had a single e ship tied up 
that had important Government cargo for those areas. They left it 
to the Maritime Administration to certify whether or not the cargo 
which was to be moved was important Government cargo, in which 
instance they gave it a clearance. So 1 think your suggestion is very 
prob - ‘, although I am in no position to make a commitment on that. 

ANDRESEN. Do you not think that the Communists would like 
to — the shipment of this wheat to Pakistan? 

Mr. Battery. Who? 

Mr. ANprRESEN. The Communists? 

Mr. Battuy. That | would not be the best witness on. 

Mr. AnpresEN. That would be to their best advantage, if they 
could delay the shipment and have a strike here in the United States. 

Mr. Baitny. I think that is true, and as bad as our labor is, I do 
not think that they can be charged with any complete Communist 
domination. I think in instances they showed tendencies which make 
us believe it would be somewhat radical. I would not say they are 
completely Communist dominated. I think that would need very, 
very careful investigation before we could charge them with that, sir. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. How many ships will it take to haul 1 million tons 
of wheat? 

Mr. Barttey. Normally you can figure 10,000 tons to a ship. That 
would be 100 shiploads. But it may not move in shiploads. There 
are a number of ships which operate to Pakistan, American-flag ships 
that run on schedule carrying common-carrier cargo, and they are 
not always full. They take parcels of grain along with their other 
cargo. So just how many full shiploads would move we could not 
say. But it would be the equivalent of 100 10,000-ton shiploads. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. We have several ships already loaded that are in 
mothballs in Buffalo. Could you use those ships and take them 
right over? 

Mr. Battey. I asked the same question that you did, sir, about 
those ships. I was informed that they were put into ships that were 
not in repair, and that they were intended to be only floating storage. 
They were not equipped to go to sea. <A vessel going to sea with a 
bulk cargo, you must have shifting boards and other safety devices 
to prevent the cargo from shifting on you, and you must ‘have the 
machinery and other parts of the ship in repair. These vessels which 
are picked out for floating storage, so I am informed, are not in sea- 
worthy condition at present. They will have to be reloaded. 

I had the same idea, and I thought that might be a saving, and an 
expediter. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Hoeven? 

Mr. Horven. You suggest that we consider the Senate amendment 
which would provide that 50 percent of the shipping be on American- 
flag ships. 
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Mr. Barney. Yes, sir 

Mr. Horven. What other countries are there that would take care 
of th .e other 50 percent? 

Ir. Battey. It would be the other oe countries of the world 
which have ships. Let us say Great Britain. The principal mari- 
time nations who haul the cargo of of nations are the Scandina- 
‘ians and the British. The Dutch, Norwegians, Swedish, and the 
British are primarily the carriers of other nations’ cargoes. 

Mr. Hoeven. Is there any difference in cost between American 
shiy ping and foreign shipping 

Mr. Bamey. There is, sir. 

Mr. Horven. What is the difference? 

Mr. Bartey. That difference—there is no difference on the liner 
services. The liners who operate on schedule are all members of a 
conference and maintain a uniform rate. That is made possible Ye 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, whereby the Government equalizes 
the cost factors and permits them to compete. When you go into the 
tramp market, which is bulk-carrier market, then the rates of those 
ships fluctuate according to world demand. The higher wages and 
higher standards of living which prevail on the American ships make 
their rates necessarily higher. 

Mr. Horven. Is the Amercan shipping industry in a position to 
handle all of the shipments? 

Mr. Battery. No. We are only asking for 50 percent, if the ships 
are available. 

Mr. Horven. Is that all that you can handle? 

Mr. Baitey. That is about all we can handle; yes, sir. If I 
might— 

Mr. Horven. I am ready to give you 100 percent if you can take 
care of it. 

Mr. Battey. You are very kind. I am happy to say that was the 
suggestion made to us on the Senate side. They said that we have the 
ships and we have the wheat, why does anybody else get in this game? 
Why do we not do the job ourselves? I told them that unfortunately 
we had not beeen able to build up our merchant marine as far as we 
should, and as far as I think we can in the future so that we would 
be able to handle 100 percent of this shipment. We only aspire to 
handle 50 percent of our export trade. That is a goal we are now 
working for. We have never carried 50 percent of our export trade 
since the days of the clipper ships except in war-emergency periods. 
As long as we only ask for 50 percent of our export trade we did not 
feel justified in asking for 100 percent of the foreign-aid cargoes. 

Mr. Poace. How much will it cost us to ship this 50 percent? 

Mr. Battery. How much will it cost? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes, the 50 shiploads. What will that cost? 

Mr. Battery. I want to be sure to understand your question. 

Mr. a . The United States Government has to put up a million 
tons of whea Let us say $75 million, something like that. About 
how much is this transportation going to cost? 

Mr. Battey. The ocean transportation will vary between $15 and 


$25, roughly. I do not have the figures in hand. 
Mr _ PoaGE. $15 or $25 what? 
Mr. Battey. $15 or $25 a ton. 
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Mr. Poage. In other words, that is going to run approximately 75 
cents a bushel? . 
Mr. Batvey. Yes. It is quite a distance to Pakistan, Mr. Con- 
gressman., 
Mr. Poace. It will run, by the time we pay 
thing like $50 million. 
Mr. Battey. No, it wor ud not be $50 million on a million 


tons. 


The top figure, if it all moved at th top figure I mentioned, and that 
just is the range—25—it is something less than that. I would like to 


correct if I might, a misunderstanding that Mr. Kennedy ha 
Mr. Kennedy said that the Pakistan Government would pay the 
freight charges which moved on the non-American ships, if I under- 


stood the gentleman correctly. I hope I am not mis quoting him. 
Governor Stassen said if he were aduiiniste ‘ring the law he would do 


it in accordance with the terms of the Mutual Security Act. Under 
the Mutual Security Act and the foreign-aid programs which have 
moved ahead of this, it has been necessary for the United States 
Government to provide the ocean transportation on all of the com- 
— ies, whether they moved on American or on foreign ships. 
PoacE. Where does that authority come from? 
Mr. Batey. Section 2. 


For the purpose of making payment to the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
commodities disposed of hereunder, there are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as are 
equal to the Corporation’s investment in such commodities, includir 
costs, plus the costs incurred in making deliveries hereunder 





That is the phrase that we believe covers the delivery of the whe 
in Pakistan. 

Mr. Harvey. I read that portion of the bill and it says to make 
delivery, period. It doesn’t say to where. That is why I brought 
that out in inte rrogation veste irday what the intention of the law was 
I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it might be advisable to amend 
the bill there so that there would be no doubt as to where the point 


of delivery was to be. I think that section of the bill is 


i 


ry vacue 

Mr. Bartey. If I may say, the gentleman is quite correct. 1 
understood ove nor Stassen to say just what you understood him 
to say. It has been the practice of all of the foreign aid programs of 
the past to my knowledge that the goods have been delivered to th 
recipient country; that any transportation cost within the recipient 
country may be cared for with the currency of the recipient country. 

Mr. Harvey. As far as the language in this bill is concerned, a 
point of delivery could mean a point of delivery at the west coast of 
our country. It could conceivably mean the point of delivery at 
Karachi, or it would conceivably mean the point of ultimate delivery 
within Pakistan. 

Mr. Battey. I think it can be clarified to make sure that the word 
“delivery” means delivery to Pakistan. 

Mr. Goupen. Mr. Chairman, I think the language in this bill, 
according to Mr. Harvey, is right, that it would limit the delivery 
of this wheat to some port in the United States. It is also apparent 
from the answers given by Mr. Stassen that he intends to pay the 
transportation charges across to the ports in Pakistan. 

The Cuarrman. Let the Chair ask Mr. Kennedy or one of his 
associates to enlighten us on that point. 
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Mr. Ciaxton. There are apparently two different statements here 
as you gentlemen indicated. The intention is as follows: The bill 
provides at the end of section 1 that the CCC shall deliver the wheat 
on board vessels at United States ports as directed by the President. 
That is the delivery which is referred to later on in section 2 when it 
is stated that CCC will be reimbursed for costs, including delivery 
costs 

It is the intention of the Administration, which Mr. Stassen stated, 
that a portion of the costs for ocean transportation will be paid for 
out of MSA funds under existing authority. No new authority is 
required and hence none is called for by the bill. It is also intended 
that a portion of the cost of ocean transportation will be covered by 
the Pakistan Government. 

The breakdown would be as follows: We would wish the Pakistanis 
to pay as much as they can of the cost of the nondollar bottoms. 
We on the other hand would pay the cost of the dollar bottoms, and 
there would be applicable the provision which has just been referred 
to, of the existing MSA legislation, namely, at least 50 percent would 
go in United States-flag vessels, where available. 

To go back just a little bit to the discussion of the delivery cost 
within Pakistan, to finish this delivery statement, it is our contem- 
plation that all costs of transportation of the wheat within Pakistan 
will be handled by the Government of Pakistan, and would not be 
an obligation on either CCC or MSA. 

Mr. Auserr. Is there any additional authority needed to carry 
it out in that manner? 

Mr. Craxtron. No additional authority is needed to carry it out 
in that manner. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Golden? 

Mr. Gotpen. What inquiry have you made of the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment to find out how much they are able to pay on this ocean 
transportation? 

Mr. Kennepy. We have already raised with the Government of 
Pakistan the question of its payment of part of the ocean transport 
cost. We have not yet had a reply. However, the bold facts of 
Pakistan’s foreign exchange position clearly indicate Pakistan’s inabil- 
ity to pay all of the ocean transport cost. 

Mr. Gotpen. I think that we would meet no resistance in furnish- 
ing a million tons of wheat because of our great surplus, but I do 
think it is a very serious thing for us to put up $25 million to carry 
this wheat across. I think that many Members of Congress will 
search their conscience as to whether or not we should do that. I 
think that is a serious question in this bill. 

Mr. Poage. May I ask Mr. Kennedy further: Why can’t the 
Pakistan Government pay possibly the entire cost of transportation? 
It is obvious that the entire cost of transportation could be paid for 
in sterling if it were not shipped in American ships. Almost any 
ship other than an American ship operates on sterling, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Kennepy. Pakistan’s total holdings of gold dollars and sterling 
are equal to $193 million. The equivalent of $190 million are needed 
for currency backing. Also, I think all ships of any consequence 
except American ships, American-flag ships and Canadian ships, 
operate on sterling. We have this problem of the standard require- 
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ment for up to 50 percent or at least 50 percent in United States-flag 
ships, if available. 

Mr. Poage. You say standard requirement. You mean that we 
have been very generous with American shipping in the past. We 
are told every time one of these bills comes before us that it doesn’t 
set a precedent. We have been assured at least 15 times a day of 
that, that it doesn’t set a precedent. We have been assured of that 
every time a bill comes to us. 

What are you calling my attention to but a precedent? 

Mr. Kennepy. Perhaps I should correct myself by saying that it 
has usually been included in legislation for foreign aid. 

Mr. Poaace. Right. It is becoming a precedent. I recognize no 
obligation because we have been generous with somebody, whether 
he lives in Pakistan or the United States, because we have given him 
something, I don’t recognize the Chinese law that because I save a 
man’s life that I am responsible for his living thereafter. Unless you 
recognize that law, then we are under no obligation to do anything 
except what we think is to the best interests of our people now. 

What I am asking you is this: Isn’t the Pakistani Government in 
a position where it can raise, say, $50 million—the equivalent of $50 
million in sterling? It wouldn’t need that much if the wheat was 
shipped in foreign bottoms. What would this wheat move for if 
shipped in foreign bottoms? 

Mr. Battery. Somewhere in the range. 

Mr. Poaae. Very substantially less than the cost in American 
bottoms. Whatever it was it would be in sterling if they had to hav: 
20 or 30 million dollars in sterling. Can they raise that amount in 
sterling? 

I understand there are dollar difficulties. Can’t they raise that in 
sterling? 

Mr. Kennepy. Their sterling position would be easier than their 
dollar position. I don’t think that they could raise the full amount of 
sterling. We haven't raised that question as yet because of the char- 
acter of the hearings in the Senate, and the acceptance by the Senate 
of the transportation provision. 

Mr. Poacr. You mean that simply because the Senate has been 
willing to add $50 million to the cost of the American taxpayers 
without any particular complaint, that you haven’t felt there was any 
reason for us to go into it to see if we could save that $50 million? 

Mr. Kennepy. It didn’t seem it would be necessary to raise that 
particular question at this moment. 

Mr. PoaGe. In other words, do you mean to tell us that if you can 
talk Congress into spending the money it is not our responsibility to 
try to save money? 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not trying to talk Congress into this. This is 
up to the Congress. 

Mr. Poacr. Because the Senate was willing to go along with you 
you told us that you did not see any reason to find out what we could 
do otherwise. 

Mr. Kennepy. I do not believe that the bill that was introduced 
put it in and I don’t believe the President asked for it in bis message. 
I think this is something, as I understand it, which was amended in 
the Senate committee. 
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Mr. Coo.try. What provision was made for the transportation of 
the wheat to India? 

Mr. Kennepy. That was a loan. The Government of India paid 
the full transportation costs. 

Mr. Coo.try. The Government of India paid the full transporta- 
tion costs? 

Mr. Kennepy. They paid the dollar costs as well as the sterling 
costs. 

Mr. Gotpren. I don’t believe this bill as written obligates the 
United States to pay any of that cost after they lay this wheat down 
in an American port. I do not think there is anything in this bill 
that says we shall bear the cost of 20 or 25 million dollars of carrying 
the wheat across. 

Mr. Poacsr. Not in this bill. 

Mr. Gotpen. Why should we assume that we are obligated? 
I know that Mr. Stassen testified that it was the intention of his 
department for the Government to pay it. But we are not obligated 
by reason of the fact that our chairman or some of our colleagues 
introduced this bill, because this bill doesn’t provide that we should 
pay that transoceanic cost. 

Mr. Poaaer. This bill certainly does not provide that our Govern- 
ment shall pay and the committee was not apprised that it was going 
to unload this cost on the American taxpayer. We have just been 
advised of it since the hearings began. I want to call attention to 
what I am sure you are familiar with, and most of the members of 
this committee. I do not think there are any better people anywhere, 
people who are kind to their neighbors, than are country people. 

I remember when I lived in the country, some neighbors had 
peaches. They would send word, “If you send over you can get some 
peaches.” We did not feel that we were imposed on very seriously 
because we hooked up a team and went over there to get some peaches. 
Or somebody had some watermelons and would say, “I have some 
melons. Come and get some.’”’ I have gone over in a wagon many 
times and gotten melons and hauled them home and did not feel that 
our neighbor had mistreated me severely because he did not haul 
them to my front door and deliver them to me. 

Applying the same rule of neighborliness, the United States has 
some wheat. We have said to our friends in Pakistan, ‘‘We have some 
wheat. Come and get some. We want you to have it.”’ 

Now we are told that it would be very unneighborly if the United 
States did not pav somebody to haul this wheat to Pakistan and de- 
liver it to their front door. I am distressed that this committee 
would think of us delivering wheat without cooking it into biscuits 
and putting some tung nuts and butter on it before delivering it. 

Mr. Gotpren. Would the gentleman yield? I think right in that 
connection we ought to ever keep in our minds the fact that we can- 
not reduce our taxes, and that we cannot balance our own budget. 
It is all right to give these starving people the wheat. 

Mr. Poace. Would the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. GotprEn. Yes. 

Mr. PoaGe. It is going to cost us a substantial amount of money, 
25 or 30 million dollars, something of that kind, to move half of this. 
The Government of Pakistan could move probably all of it for less 
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than we could move half of it. They have a wagon and team. We 
haven’t got anything but a very expensive buggy that we have to 
hook up here. We haven't got any freight wagon to haul it in. We 
are going to have to deliver this in'a first-class manner, 

They could come and get it for so much less than we can send it to 
them. 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Chairman, may I call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that I testified that Pakistan has only 27 small ships. 

Mr. Poacer. Pakistan can employ the British or Greek or Nor- 
wegian ships and Pakistan can pay them in British money. 

Mr. Baitey. Pakistan, as far as we are aware, has rupees. We 
have no information that she has sterling to provide the transporta- 
tion, if sterling were available. May I say to this committee that in 
the Ms shall plan the United States had to p: iv for the transportation 
in ships of the flags of the recipient nations. Sometimes in those ships 
they would pay for part of it with their own currence vy and we would 
furnish the money to pay the port charges in the United States. 

The CuHarrMan. Let the Chair suggest at this point, that what we 
are going into now is some thing that could more prope rly be discussed 
at an executive session of the committee, unless it is something on 
which we desire information from those who are present. Mr. 
Kennedy had some suggestion a moment ago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I want to add to my previous com- 
ment that there is a real, serious foreign exchange problem in Pakistan. 
J am personally convinced that to the extent that wheat moves in 
dollar bottoms they cannot pay for that. 

Mr. Poace. Iknowthat. I am talking about sending it in sterling 
bottoms. 

Mr. Kennepy. So far as the sterling is concerned I think they can 
pay for some of it and it is what we intend to work out with them. It 
is a matter of negotiation with the Government of Pakistan. On the 
matter of the transportation clause, I think we are in the hands of the 
committee and the Congress. We are willing to accept whatever the 
Congress wishes to do in that regard. On dollar costs, it is out of the 
question in my opinion to ask the Government of Pakistan to meet 
those costs. 

Mr. Poagr. You are telling us now -_ you want to make arrange- 
ments with Pakistan to carry all they can in sterling bottoms. You 
just told us awhile ago, as I uadeoband you, that you wanted to pay 
half of this in dollars, regardless of what Pakistan has. We are so 
generous, we have so much money in the Treasury, we owe so little 
and we are reducing our taxes so rapidly that we want to pass out 25 
or 30 million dollars just to show how generous we are or even to 
benefit some ship owners. 

Maybe we should not feel that we can make a move here unless we 
can put out $30 million that we could save. You know, we are just 
cutting our taxes so fast, that it is just hurting everybody to see these 
taxes cut this way. 

Mr. Jones. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to put in one other piece of statistic 
in the record. So far as the Pakistan’s ability to pay sterling costs 
are concerned, one indication of that is given in the status of their 
foreign reserves. I understand that as of a month ago, let us say, 
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their reserves in terms of sterling and dollars and gold were down to 
around $193 million. The currency that they had outstanding re- 
quired a backing of around $190 million. 

So that they are very close to their legal reserve. What would be in- 
volved by any major expenditure, even in sterling, would be to throw 
their currency out of line with the legal requirements for backing 
of that currency. 

Mr. Poace. What do you think this great deficit that the United 
States Government has been running does to our currency? What 
do you think has happened to our currency? 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not familiar with the legal requirements for 
the backing of the United States currency. I think they are in hand. 
J] am merely trying to point out 

Mr. Poace. What do you think is causing bonds to sell at 90 cents? 

Mr. Kennepy. I am merely trying to point out the financial con- 
dition in Pakistan in terms of financing in a foreign currency. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you concluded your statement, Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Baizey. Yes, sir. I would like to say that someone has to 
be paid for the carrying of this wheat to Pakistan. Pakistan cannot 
carry it herself. It is our belief that she does not have dollars or 
sterling to make any substantial contribution to the carriage of it. 
I would like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said that in our foreign aid programs we must 
always be careful of their impact on our own American industries. 
I am not using his exact language. That is the effect of what he said. 

Mr. Cootrey. That is why we included the 50-50 provision, as 
to the merchant marine. I am willing to consider the suggestion 
further that the provision be placed in this bill. I was serious when 
I suggested a moment ago that it would be at least a gesture on the 
part of the shipping industry, the merchant marine as a whole, if they 
made a concession in charges. 

Mr. Battey. May I say finally that the wheat which is being 
supplied is a price-support program for the protection of the great 
agricultural interests of the United States. 

Mr. AnprESEN. Oh, no. That is not the purpose of it. The 
purpose is to give some wheat to hungry people. 

Mr. Battey. That is where the wheat came from, Mr. Congressman. 
It came out of the United States policy to support the great agri- 
cultural interests of the United States. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Do you think that is the primary reason? 

Mr. Batmey. If cheapness is the only thing that supports this 
program, then we ought to look where we can get the cheapest wheat 
and how near to home, and where deliveries could be made. I do not 
think that is a consideration of this committee. I think that we do 
want to be charitable to people who are in difficulty. We want to 
be helpful to our friends. But in being helpful to our friends, we 
must bear in mind our own great agricultural and industrial power in 
the United States from whence comes the funds to make these pro- 
grams possible. 

Mr. Coo.ry. Wheat is supported at 90 percent of parity. Are you 
not willing to ship this at 90 percent of parity? Put a 10 percent 
reduction on it? 

Mr. Baitny. We are only asking for parity. That is the basis of 
the shipping law. 
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Mr. Coo.try. You are asking for parity? 

Mr. Battey. Would the gentleman like 10 percent off parity? 

Mr. ANpRESEN. I would suggest that the industry take the pay in 
rupees. 

Mr. Baivey. If the gentleman will tell us what to do with the 
rupees, we will be glad to get it. We will not take it for the reason 
that other countries will not take it. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Pay your sailors in rupees. 

Mr. Baittey. We have plenty of trouble in paving them in dollars. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. THompson. How is the Canadian and Australian wheat 
handled? Is it delivered f. 0. b. Pakistan? Are they delivering it? 

Mr. Kennepy. | believe they are not delivering it 

Mr. THompson. Thank vou. 

Mr. Horven. Does that apply to Canada? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
very much, Mr. Bailey, for your appearance before the committee. 
This concludes the hearing with the exception of a wire from Walter 
Reuther, president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, which 
he has asked to be made a part of the record. The statement endorses 
the bill. 

If there is no objection that will be made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 

WasuHInaTon, ID. (¢ June 15. 1953 
Hon. Currrorp R. Hope, 


Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


On behalf of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, may I ask that you 
make part of the record of today’s hearings our endorsement of the purpose and 
general method proposed in your bill, H. R. 5659, which like similar bills intro- 
duced by Representatives Javits and Judd and Senators Aiken and Humphrey, 
would supply the hungry people in Pakistan with 1 million tons of wheat 

We urge immediate enactment of such a bill, believing that wheat and other 
foods which the United States has and continues to produce in abundance are 
unmatchable munitions in the positive peace offensive that we and other free 
nations must wage cooperatively in order to establish true and lasting peace. 

With half the world going to bed hungry every night and with the United 
States having a carrvover of 575 million bushels of wheat and a new harvest of 
more than 1 billion bushels starting in a few weeks, let us aim our abundance at 
the relief of hunger. 

WaLTER P. REUTHER, 
President, Congress of Industrial Organizations 

The CHairMan. That concludes the hearings. The committee 
will now go into executive session. The Chair would like to ask Mr. 
Kennedy and his associates, or at least 1 or 2 of them, to stand by in 
the committee room so that if we should want to ask any questions 
they will be available. 

(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m. the committee went into executive 
session. ) 
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